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One of the recommendations of the Committee on Construc- 
tion and Engineering of the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, appointed by 


Qualifications Secretary Hoover, is as follows: “Gate- 
of Crossing men and flagmen should be mentally 
Watchmen competent and physically able to per- 


form their duties properly.” This 
recommendation, which could without exaggeration have 
been more strongly worded, should be religiously adhered to. 
Human life and valuable property are in the care of the 
watchman. Users of the highways, generally speaking, 
accept his word for the safety of the crossing without hesi- 
tation. The average motorist who approaches a crossing with 
gates up proceeds on his way with as much assurance as 
an engineman does when he sees a railroad grade crossing 
interlocking signal at “clear.” There is, however, more 
reason in the engineman’s attitude than in that of the motor- 
ist. The towerman cannot display a clear signal for the 
engineman unless he has displayed a stop signal for trans- 
verse traffic. It is, however, perfectly possible for the cross- 
ing watchman to fail to lower the gates or to give a stop 
signal to highway vehicles when a train is dangerously near 
the crossing. The degree of dependence upon human alert- 
ness as far as safety is concerned is, therefore, much greater 
in the case of the crossing watchman than it is in the case of 
the interlocking towerman.. Until a form of crossing gate is 
perfected the proper operation of which does not depend so 
largely on the human factor, the position of crossing watch- 
man will not be one to which the aged and decrepit can 
safely be assigned. 


One of the greatest sources of waste to be found in the 
operation of the modern steam locomotive is caused by the 
presence of back-pressure in the cylin- 


Economy in ers. The problem of reducing back- 
Locomotive pressure has been practically solved in 
Operation power plant operation, but locomotive 


designers have not been so successful 
owing to the handicaps of clearance and weight limitations. 
There have, however, been a number of developments in 
recent years that suggest the solution of the problem of 
eliminating back-pressure. One of these is the unaflow 
locomotive which was described in the August 23, 1924, 
issue of the Railway Age. In this design the exhaust pass- 
ages have been utilized to create a partial vacuum in the 
cylinders without destroying the utility of the steam for the 
creation of a draft in the stack. There have also been im- 
portant developments made in the application of steam tur- 
bines to locomotives in which back-pressure has been 
eliminated by the use of condensers. The results of tests 
of both the unaflow and turbine locomotives show that the 
fundamental ideas incorporated in the designs are correct. 
There is, however, room for further development in the 
design and construction of both types. Waste has often 
been defined as ignorance. Unnecessary back-pressure -is 
an absolute loss and the railroads and locomotive builders 
in this country cannot afford to be satisfied with a casual 
investigation of these new developments. Here are two pro- 
posed methods of eliminating one of the greatest wastes in 
locomotive operation. There may be other 
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methods; if so, their possibilities should also be given 
careful consideration. The necessity of securing greater 
economy in locomotive operation has been confronting the 
railways for a long time and there is no question but that 
one of the greatest possible gains will be achieved when 
back-pressure is eliminated. 


Portland cement is furnished by the manufacturer in cloth 
or paper sacks. The only exception to this rule is the occa- 
sional shipment of cement in bulk to 
Why Is Cement the user of large quantities. Except for 
Sold these special cases the sack has been 
By the Barrel? found the most convenient package for 
the handling of this commodity and the 
most practical unit for measuring the amount of cement in 
proportioning concrete mixes. Therefore, to all intents and 
purposes, the sack is the commercial unit for this material. 
Yet in spite of this manufacturers and retailers continue to 
sell cement by the “barrel,” a purely fictitious unit equal to 
the volume or weight of four sacks. Realizing the inconsis- 
tency of selling cement by this artificial unit one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers endeavored to bring about the adoption 
of the sack as the basis for cement prices and announced 
on June 1, 1923, that henceforth its quotations would be 
based on the sack. No other producer followed this lead 
so that except for the quotations of this one company all 
prices have continued on the barrel basis and now after a 
trial of 17 months the manufacturer in question has returned 
to the old practice, offering in explanation that many of his 
customers have requested this as they preferred to continue 
retailing cement by the barrel. This is unfortunate. It is 
a step away from the current movement for the simplification 
of commercial practices in this country. Like the cubic yard 
as the unit of volume for grading or masonry, measured in- 
variably in feet and fractions thereof, the barrel as unit for 
cement appears to be so well established that it cannot be 
discarded in spite of the needless complication which its 
perpetuation imposes 


The Railroad Labor Board’s decision last week which in- 
creased the wages of enginemen on western railways ap- 
proximately five per cent and revised a 
number of the more irksome rules must 
be regarded as fair and just. It is 
fortunate that it comes at a time when 
so much attention is being given to 
legislation for the elimination of the Labor Board, since the 
decision is evidence that the board is performing its func- 
tion of balancing the rights of the three groups it represents 
—the railways, the employees and the public—in a fair 
and impartial manner. That the decision was rendered in 
the face of the fact that no brotherhood representatives have 
testified in ihe case may appear unfair on its face. On the 
contrary, it is the only fair thing that could have been done. 
If the refusal of a party to a case to testify were able to block 
a legal decision, our courts would flounder in a muddle of 
cases that never could be decided. There could be no 
justice done if such a condition were permitted in the 
courts. There would be no more justice done if it were 
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permitted in the adjudication of disputes by the Labor 
Board. The terms of the decision seem fair, both for the 
railways and the employees. The wage increase of five per 
cent is in line with the increase which had been offered and 
accepted by the enginemen, conductors and trainmen of the 
eastern lines and the conductors and trainmen of the western 
lines. The employees could have expected no more. 
Furthermore, the Conference Committee of Managers of 
the western railways had tacitly offered an increase of this 
amount to the enginemen, conditional upon a revision 
of working rules, so that no complaint against an ex- 
treme increase can come from the managements represented 
by the committee. As for the changes in the working rules, 
they too were in line with those agreed to by the conductors 
and trainmen on the western railways. They ease some 
situations which have been thorns in the sides of the rail- 
roads, without imposing burdens on the employees. The 
changes made outright by the board, those rules turned back 
for further negotiation and those retained for further con- 
sideration should not be challenged by the employees since 
they are inevitable. The railways themselves will be satis- 
fied since they are, in the main, what they wanted. The 
decision came at an opportune time, furthermore, since the 
taking of the strike vote by enginemen on the Southern Paci- 
fic had already begun. It should have the effect of fore- 
stalling such extreme measures as the brotherhood executives 
seemed prepared to take to secure acceptance of their de- 
mands. ‘Thus the interest of the public is protected. 


A Suggestion from 
Senator Cummins 


ENATOR CumM™MINS of Iowa recently has offered a sug- 
gestion for the modification of the rate making provi- 

sions of the Transportation Act. In doing so he has stated 
that it is offered as a basis for compromise between the 
present provisions of the law and certain changes in the law 
advocated by Senator La Follette. 

Nobody can question the ability of Senator Cummins 
or the sincerity of his desire to help secure the adoption 
of a policy of regulation which will be fair to both the rail- 
ways and the public and which will permanently solve the 
railroad problem. It seems very questionable, however, 
whether the suggestion he has offered is sound or whether it 
would be legal or economically practicable to carry it out. 

Senator La Follette has contended that railway valuation 
should be based solely on “prudent investment,” and has 
advocated the passage of a law for that purpose. Senator 
Cummins believes that to carry out Senator La Follette’s 
scheme is impracticable because the factors that must be 
considered in making a valuation raise a judicial question 
which must be settled by the courts and not by Congress. 
He says, however, he is inclined to favor the La Follette 
idea that the railroads should be allowed to earn only the 
actual interest costs on that part of their capitalization which 
is represented by indebtedness, and that a “fair return” 
should be allowed only on the remainder of the valuation in 
excess of the funded indebtedness. 

His suggestion really contemplates that the interest on 
borrowed money shall be treated as part of the cost of opera- 
tion and given the same recognition as operating expenses, 
and that the “fair return” allowed on the equity in the valua- 
tion represented by the stock should probably be somewhere 
between 5% and 7 per cent. 

It seems highly improbable that legislation of the kind 
indicated by Senator Cummins would be any more consti- 
tutional than legislation intended to make “prudent invest- 
ment” or any other single factor the sole measure of valua- 
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tion. The Supreme Court, as far as we know, has never 
held that the way in which a railroad or public utility has 
been financed is a factor which may be given any considera- 
tion, much less paramount consideration, in determining the 
amount of return that it may earn. What the courts always 
have held is that a railroad or public utility is entitled to 
earn a fair return upon the fair value of its entire property. 
This means that part of the property covered by indebtedness 
as well as the part not covered by indebtedness. If two 
railways have the same valuation the total “fair return” 
to which they are entitled apparently is, as a matter of law, 
the same even though the indebtedness of one represents two- 
thirds of its valuation, and the indebtedness of the other 
represents only one-half or one-third of its valuation. 

In addition to the question of law, Senator Cummins’ 
suggestion raises certain practical questions which he and 
everybody else would have great difficulty in answering. The 
statistics for the year ending December 31, 1922, are the 
latest complete statistics for all the railways which are avail- 
able. We shall therefore use them to illustrate the matter. 

At the end of 1922 the tota amount of railway securities 
representing funded debt in existence was $13,150,000,000, 
and the total amount of stock, common and preferred, in 
existence was $9,141,000,000, the total railway capital is- 
sued being $22,291,000,000. This, however, was what has 
been called the “gross” capitalization. The railway com- 
panies themselves owned $2,621,000,000 of railway bonds, 
leaving $10,529,000,000 of railway funded securities out- 
standing in the hands of the public. They also owned $2,- 
390,000,000 of railway stock, leaving $6,751,000,000 of 
railway stock outstanding in the hands of the public. The 
“net capitalization” of the railways—that is the amount of 
their funded securities and stock actually outstanding in 
the hands of the public—was $17,280,000,000. The total 
tentative valuation of the railways at the end of 1922 was 
approximately $20,180,000,000. 

Now, the first question that arises is as to whether the 
“gross” funded debt of the railways and the interest paid 
on it, or the “net” funded debt and the interest paid on it, 
would be used under Senator Cummins’ plan as a basis for 
determining the difference between the indebtedness and the 
total valuation, and the return that might be earned on the 
equity in the valuation represented by the stock. 

The difference between the tentative valuation and the 
“gross” funded debt at the end of 1922 was $7,041,000,000. 
“Gross” interest paid upon the “gross” funded debt was 
approximately $590,000,000. At least, this is what is indi- 
cated by a careful study of the statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. A return of 534 per cent upon the 
equity in the valuation owned by the stockholders would 
have been about $405,000,000. If the railways had been 
allowed to earn this and also the “gross” interest upon the 
“gross”’ funded indebtedness, their total net operating in- 
come would have been  $995,000,000. Even if they had 
been allowed to earn a return of 7 per cent upon the equity 
in the valuation represented by the stock their total net 
operating income would have been only $1,080,000,000. 
On the other hand, a return of 534 per cent upon the en- 
tire tentative valuation would have been $1,116,000,000. 
It would appear therefore that if the “gross” capitalization 
had been used as a basis of calculation the adoption of 
Senator Cummin’s suggestion that the railways be allowed to 
earn from 5% to 7 per cent upon the equity in the valua- 
tion represented by the stock would have reduced the net 
operating income they were entitled to earn by from $36,- 
000,000 to $137,000,000 annually. 

Substantially different results are secured when the calcu- 
lation is based upon the “net” capitalization. The net 
funded debt outstanding at the end of 1922 was $10,529,- 
000,000. The difference between this and the tentative 
valuation was $9,651,000,000. That, on this basis of cal- 
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culation, was the equity in the valuation represented by the 
stock. The “net” interest on the net funded debt was $550,- 
359,000. A return of 534 per cent on the equity in the 
valuation represented by the stock would have been $555,- 
000,000. This, together with the “net” interest on the 
funded debt would have made the total net operating in- 
come the railways would have been entitled to earn $1,105,- 
292,000. A return of 7 per cent on the equity in the valua- 
tion represented by the stock—the highest return mentioned 
by Senator Cummins—would have been $675,600,000. This 
would have made the total net operating income to which the 
railways would have been entitled about $1,226,000,000. 
In other words on this basis of calculation, if under Senator 
Cummins’ plan, the railways had been allowed to earn an 
average return of 534 per cent on the equity in the valua- 
tion represented by the stock their net operating income 
would have been about $11,000,000 less, and if they had 
been allowed to earn a return of 7 per cent on the equity in 
the valuation represented by the stock their net operating 
income would have been about $110,000,000 more, than it 
would have been if they had earned a return of 534 per cent 
upon the entire valuation. 

The railways will and should strongly oppose any plan the 
adoption of which would result in any reduction of the re- 
turn they are now held entitled to earn. They should do so 
because it is by no means certain that a return equivalent 
to 534 per cent upon the entire valuation will, in the long 
run, be found sufficient to meet their financial requirements. 
Now, the purport and purpose of the criticisms that Senator 
La Follette has made against the ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, that the railways are entitled to 
earn a return of 534 per cent upon their entire valuation, 
are well-known. First, the average rate of interest paid 
by the railways upon their funded indebtedness is less than 
534 per cent. Now, of course, if the railways were earning 
534 per cent upon their entire valuation the difference be- 
tween the interest paid on indebtedness and the return earned 
upon the part of the valuation covered by indebtedness 
would be transferred to net income from which it could be 
paid out in dividends or used to make improvements. The 
total railway stock actually outstanding in the hands of the 
public at the end of 1922 was $6,751,000,000. If the rail- 
ways in that year had earned a return on their entire valua- 
tion of 534 per cent the return earned upon the stock out- 
standing in the hands of the public according to La Follette’s 
argument, would have been 8.75 per cent. He contends that 
this would have been too much, and his purpose in trying to 
establish the principle that the railways are entitled to earn 
a “fair return” only on the equity in the valuation repre- 
sented by the stock is to reduce the amount that they may be 
allowed to earn upon the stock. If any attempt is made to 
modify the rate making provisions in accordance with his 
ideas, he and his followers undoubtedly will try to incor- 
porate in the law the principle that the railways should be 
allowed to earn only about 5% or 534 per cent, not upon the 
equity in the valuation represented by the stock, but upon 
the stock itself. 

The passage of any legislation which would reduce the 
return the railways are entitled to earn on their stock under 
the rulings of the Commission would emasculate and defeat 
the purpose of the rate making provisions of the Transpor- 
tation Act and render it impossible for the railways in 
future to raise needed capital. The railways need to earn 
the average of 834 per cent upon their outstanding stock 
which Senator La Follette complains they would be able to 
earn if the rulings of the Commission were carried out. 
They need to for two reasons. First, under the general 
financial and business conditions now existing no railway 
can sell at par any considerable amount of stock unless it 
is prepared to pay a dividend of 7 per cent on it. A man 
who buys stock in a railroad or any other business takes 
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risks that a buyer of bonds does not take. Investors will 
not buy stocks and take this risk without the prospect of 
receiving dividends largely in excess of the current rate of 
interest. Secondly, in addition to paying dividends large 
enough to enable them to sell stock, the railways need to 
earn over and above dividend requirements a substantial 
surplus which can be invested in non-revenue producing 
improvements. 


Senator Cummins’ suggestion should not be seriously con- 
sidered by Congress. It is of very doubtful constitutionality. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is much better quali- 
fied to pass upon the return the railways should earn than 
Congress. Finally, the present method of basing the return 
to which the railways are entitled upon the entire valuation 
is comparatively simple, while any attempt by legislation, or 
even by ruling of the Commission, to distinguish between 
the rates of return which should be earned upon the part 
of the valuation represented by indebtedness and the part 
represented by stock would involve those who made the 
attempt in complexities and difficulties from which they 
could hardly extricate themselves. The complicated inter- 
corporate ownership of railway bonds and stock, and the 
consequent difference of about $5,000,000,000 between the 
total railway capital in existence and the amount actually out- 
standing in the hands of the public should be sufficient alone 
to warn any well-informed person not to try to carry out by 
legislation any such plan as the one Senator Cummins has 
suggested. 


Concerning Consolidations 


Ma" OF THE PART of President Coolidge’s message in 
which he discussed railway matters was devoted to the 
subject of consolidations. He expressed the belief that con- 
solidation of the railways into a small number of competing 
systems would result in various advantages. He advocated 
modification of the consolidation provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act both to make easier consolidations which the 
railways may be willing voluntarily to make, and to enable 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to exert more pressure 
to promote consolidations. The fact that some existing 
provisions of the law retard rather than promote consolida- 
tions was long since pointed out by the Railway Age and 
their modification advocated. The developments that have 
occurred since 1920 and reasons why certain changes in the 
law should be made are well outlined in an article by Pro- 
fessor Julius Grodinsky, which is published elsewhere in 
this issue. 

That advantages may be gained by combining many of 
the railway lines of the country with other lines is agreed 
by all well informed persons. There are many short line 
railroads which would be more serviceable to their own ter- 
ritories and to the country if they were acquired by large 
systems. There are many roads having a substantial mile- 
age which ought to be merged with large systems of which 
they are already connections. For example, the merger of 
the El] Paso & South Western with the Southern Pacific 
was a natural development and undoubtedly will be bene- 
ficial. The formation of the Van Sweringen system is unit- 
ing a number of small railways with larger ones in a way 
which will be beneficial to both the security owners and the 
public concerned. 

President Coolidge in his message very wisely said, how- 
ever: “We ought to approach the problem with such a lati- 
tude of action that it can be worked out step by step in 
accordance with a comprehensive consideration of public 
interest. Whether the number of ultimate systems shall be 
more or less seems to me can only be determined by time 
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and actual experience in the development of such consolida- 
tions. 

The danger in the situation is that there will be too much 
optimism among pubic men and regulating bodies regarding 
the rapidity with which desirable combinations can be 
formed and concerning the increases in the efficiency and 
economy of operation that can as a result be effected. 

The railways of Great Britain have since the war been 
consolidated into a few systems. The plan adopted differs 
from that provided for by our legislation in that the British 
systems were intended to be non-competitive, while ours 
are intended to be competitive. There was, however, in 
Great Britain among the promoters of the plan of consoli- 
dation the same optimism that prevails in certain quarters 
in this country regarding the improvements in service and 
the economics that would result. Therefore, the views re- 
garding the results that actually have been secured in Eng- 
land which have been expressed by T. C, Powell, vice- 
president of the Erie, in a letter to the Railway Age, should 
be interesting to both railway officers and the public. Mr. 
Powell, besides being a raiway officer of long and broad 
experience, is an extremely keen and astute observer and 
student of railway matters. He recently visited Great Brit- 
iin, and in the letter referred to he says: 

“It is very evident that the railway consolidation plans 
have not turned out as well as the government anticipated. 
In the first place, there has not only been a demoralization 
of the forces, but the fact that the groupings of the English 
railways move competition to the background, has estab- 
lished a condition in the minds of the employees and the 
staff of each of the consolidated groups that always results 
from monopoly, and the reaction from this is now shown in 
the adverse criticisms published in the newspapers. 

‘Apparently every effort to reduce expenses by reducing 
train service met with opposition, and the very purpose of 
the consolidations has therefore failed to such an extent 
that while I was in England there was an official statement 
from the railway side to the effect that so far from there 
being an immediate reduction in the expenses, such a result 
could not be looked for for years. By this they probably 
meant they could not dispense with a great many men on 
their payrolls except by converting them into pensioners, 
and, of course, the pensions would cost a great deal of 
money. 

“Again, there has been delay in adopting common stand- 
ards in each of the consolidations probably because each 
group wants to continue the long established colors and other 
designations upon which the individuality of each railroad 
has been built up.” 

Sir Henry Thornton, after having had experience as a 
railway officer in both the United States and England, is 
now as president of the Canadian National lines the head 
of the largest railway system in America in point of mile- 
age. In a recent address he said: “Personally, I question 
from an administrative point of view the wisdom of en- 
larging any of the great railway systems of the United States, 
such as the New York Central and the Pennsylvania, be- 
cause I doubt the ability of any railway president efficiently 
ind effectively to administer any larger mileage than that 
of the railways I have mentioned, having in mind the density 
of traffic.” He added: “Railway consolidation in the United 
States, in my judgment, should extend merely to the mop- 
ping up of smaller lines in the immediate territory of each 
large trunk line where the welfare of the community will be 
served by so doing, and I deprecate the formation of sys- 
tems so large as to pass beyond the administrative scope of 
the head of the system.” 

We fear that much of the sentiment in favor of the con- 
solidation of all the railways into a small number of huge 
systems is based upon theory rather than upon practical 
experience and study and knowledge of the way in which 
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the problems of organization and administration presented 
might be solved. Furthermore, we fear that much of this 
sentiment disregards the fact that the density of traffic 
of our railroads will continue rapidly to increase, and that 
the size and difficulty of the problems of a railroad system 
are to be measured almost as much by the total business it 
has to handle as by the number of its miles of line. Almost 
every railway system now in existence or which may be 
formed, if past experience is a criterion, will in twenty years 
from now be twice as big as it is now in total traffic handled, 
in its financial needs and in many other respects. 

It does not seem desirable that the formation of a few 
huge systems should be unduly stimulated by governmental 
action. Furthermore, the fact must be clearly recognized 
that the stimulation of consolidations is no substitute for 
recognition of the conditions which now actually exist upon 
our railroads and for the application of a policy of regula- 
tion suited to those conditions. For example, if the promo- 
tion of huge consolidations on certain probably erroneous 
assumptions regarding the results of such consolidations 
should be substituted for a policy of so regulating the rail- 
ways as to enable them as they now exist as a whole and by 
groups to earn a fair return the whole plan of consolidations 
would cause disaster and not benefit to the railwavs and the 
public. 


Equipment Buying in November 


QUIPMENT ORDERS in November totaled 90 locomotives, 

13,038 freight cars and 215 passenger cars, valued 
roughly at $44,000,000. Orders reported in October had 
a total value of approximately $40,000,000 and those in 
September a value of about $60,000,000. This makes a 
total of $144,000,000 for equipment purchascs to date in 
the present buying movement which began early in Sep- 
tember with the Pennsylvania’s order for 10,000 freight 
cars. Sizable though equipment purchases valued at 
$144,000,000 in three months may seem to be, the amount 
of business done was not, however, spectacular, nor did it 
in any way break any previous records. This is probably 
for the best because in many respects it is a guarantee that 
the buying movement will be likely to continue over a 
longer period of time and partake less of the character of 
a sudden and spectacular flash such as could be said of the 
equipment buying movement last spring. 

Observers and analysts of business conditions show 
remarkable agreement in their optimistic views and prog- 
nostications concerning 1925. It has been proved that 
barring special circumstances such as strikes—railway pros- 
perity synchronizes with the curve of business conditions. 
This means, of course, that if the country is to be prosperous 
in 1925, the railways similarly will be prosperous and it 
naturally follows that if the railways are prosperous they 
will be large buvers of the things they need. ‘There are 
some who believe the railways may be specially favored. 
This view has been best indicated by the spectacular rise 
of railway shares on the stock exchange following immedi- 
ately upon the election and attributed primarily to the 
decisive defeat of the radical element led by Senator 
La Follette. 

Car and locomotive purchases are, however, but a part 
of railway capital improvements. The true situation is 
indicated best by the figures given in the statement issued 
in connection with the recent annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association wherein it is shown that authorized 
capital expenditures for 1924 have totaled $1,077,297,000— 
making 1924 another billion dollar year—of which total 
$513,497,000 has been for locomotives and cars, and 
$563,800,000 for improvements of other kinds. The sig- 
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nificance of this is that the equipment purchases this year 
have been less than half of the billion dollar total. In 
1923 the opposite was true. Expenditures for cars and 
locomotives in that year were $681,723,991, while those 
for other improvements were $377,425,435. 

Equipment purchases in November were valued at approxi- 
mately $44,000,000. On the other hand, there were ordered 
249,000 tons of steel rail valued at over $10,000,000. Two 
alone of the many projects for new lines, second tracking, 
new stations and terminals, signaling, had a combined value 
of $31,000,000. These two included the contracts let for 
the Illinois Central's new 165-mile cut-off from Edgewood, 
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Passenger 
Month Locomotives Freight cars cars 

DEE c0 68 cvechenanseensnennen 125 6,020 29 
OO reer 85 18,365 293 
RN hate h atin ate ais ail eee aegis 283 35,846 237 
ON rer or ee 100 11,189 131 
MN ih Chace Annee eeeeh ae ee eke 107 435 101 
i Vdigiee teed eae een ket eae 1 387 31 
[i <coputecswwesleseeseebdeeesat 83 533 149 
BE sc cudigécneiniecnKkehckee 8 4,751 164 
TREE osncdedkeesccimekvansaws 101 22,520 250 
De): WceGtenpehden eneonaeeen 135 11,853 188 
OE, accecstennues Keheneeaiae 90 13,038 215 

Total, !1 months.......... 1,118 124,937 1,788 
.. — _ eee 1,863 73,335 1,711 
1922—11 months.......... 2.091 132,247 1,706 


Ind., to Fulton, Ky., a $17,000,000 project, and the com- 
mencement of work on the Southern Pacific’s new lines in 
Arizona to cost $14,000,000. These two projects and the 
steel rail orders total $41,000,000 but there was in addition 
a fairly extensive list of other projects including, notably, 
several important projects for new signaling, some con- 
struction work announced by the Grand Trunk to be done 
in Michigan costing $792,000, a contract awarded by the 
Pennsylvania for a new coal pier at Sandusky, Ohio, cost 
$805,000, etc. Lack of figures for the cost of all the con- 
tracts awarded for one project and another make impossible 
exact comparison with the $44,000,000 November equipment 
figure, but it is apparent that as large as equipment pur- 
chases during the month may have been they were exceeded 
in value by the contracts let for other projects. 

Equipment purchases for the first eleven months of 1924 
have far exceeded the figures for the same period of 1923 
in the case of freight cars and passenger cars, but this has 
not been true of locomotives. The locomotive eleven months’ 
total for 1924 was 1,118, comparing with 1,863 in the 
first eleven months of 1923, and with 2,091 for the similar 
period of 1922. Freight car orders, however, totaled in 
the first eleven months of 1924 no less than 124,937; 
compared with 73,335 in the same period of 1923 and with 
132,247 in 1922. Passenger car orders have totaled 1,788, 
the comparable 1923 and 1922 figures being 1,711 and 
1,706, respectively. 

Important locomotive orders in November included 50 
placed by the Wabash, 10 ordered by the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, and 15 ordered by the Terminal Association of St. 
Louis. Important among the freight car orders were 1,000 
for the Texas Company, 1,000 for the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, 3,000 for the Norfolk & Western, 3,000 for the 
New York Central, and 3,200 for the Chicago & North 
Western. 

All the 215 passenger cars ordered during the month 
were contained in the single order for the Illinois Central. 
This road has been a leader with the Pennsylvania in the 
present equipment buying movement, and the value of its 
purchases has exceeded the value of the big Pennsylvania 
freight car order. The Illinois Central has, since the middle 
of September, placed orders for 25 locomotives, 6,200 freight 
cars, 200 express refrigerator cars, 63 through passenger 
train cars, and 215 multiple unit coaches and trailers; these 
orders are reported to have a total value of $25,515,870. 
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New Books 


Structural Engineers’ Handbook. By Milo S. Ketchum, dean of 
the College of Engineering, University of Illinois. 1065 pages, 
6 In. x 9 In. Bound in Leather. Third edition. Published 
by the McGraw Hill Book Company. Price $7. 


The present edition of this well-known handbook supercedes 
the edition of 1918 from which it differs in the addition of 
169 pages of new material and through the substitution of 
specifications, standards and other information replacing 
superceded material in the earlier edition. ‘The present 
edition retains the plan and arrangement followed in its 
predecessor. It is divided into two parts, Part I containing 
data, details, specifications, standards, etc., on steel frame 
buildings, steel and wooden bridges, tanks, towers and bins 
as well as on the substructures which they require; Part II 
including 316 pages, comprising structural tables relating 
to the properties of plates and structural shapes, bars, etc., 
and of their usual combination in chord members, girders, 
etc. 

The distinctive feature of the book is the excellent treat- 
ment of the illustrations. While devoting much attention to 
design and affording a vast fund of information for the 
designer, a considerable portion of the book is devoted to 
details and in this respect it probably excels any other 
publication of general circulation now available. Among 
the new features in the present volume are sections devoted to 
the design of self-supporting steel stacks, additional data 
on steel mill buildings, steel office buildings, steel and timber 
highway bridges, steel railway bridges, retaining walls and 
stresses in stiff frames, the last named being presented’ 
largely in the form of charts giving the moments and stresses 
in several different types of frames covering practically all 
of the usual cases with which the designer is confronted by 
this perplexing problem. 


Condensed Catalogues of Mechanical Equipment—1924-1925. 758 
pages, 8% by 11% in. Flexible binding. Published by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York. Price 
$5.00. 

The fourteenth annual volume of the Condensed Cata- 
logues of Mechanical Equipment presents to the mechanical 
engineer, executive or purchasing agent a valuable source of 
comprehensive information. ‘The catalogue section contains 
527 pages of data describing the products of 430 firms, an 
increase of 60 firms as compared with the 1922 edition. This 
section, in seven parts, contains an alphabetical index and 
catalogue data on power plant equipment; testing, measur- 
ing and recording apparatus; power transmission machinery; 
conveying, hoisting and transporting machinery; metals, al- 
loys and other materials; machine tools and shop equipment 
and finally, compressing, pumping, hydraulic and industrial 
machinery. 

The directory section is alphabetically indexed with con- 
venient cross references and the inclusion of trade names in 
the index serves as an additional aid in locating particular 
equipment. Under each heading has been entered the names 
and addresses of representative firms which manufacture that 
particular line. Some idea of the scope of this volume may 
be gained when it is considered that there are 3,900 classifica- 
tions of equipment and 4,400 firms listed in the mechanical 
equipment directory. section alone. 

The final section is the professional service directory in 
which is classified the specialized lines of practice of 
A.S.M.E. members engaged. in professional service work and 
the catalogue pages describing the qualifications, achieve- 
ments. and special services offered by various individuals and 
organizations. In the directory are listed 575 engineers and 
346 classifications. The edition as a whole, although large 
in size is light in weight and easily handled. 
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Pulverised Fuel, Colloidal Fuel, Fuel Economy, and Smokeless 
Combustion. By Leonard C. Harvey. 466 pages, illustrated, 
7% in. by 10 in. Price $18.00. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York 


This book presents to the reader the results of a thorough and 
intensive study of the various applications of pulverized fuel. 
A large part of it is devoted to descriptions of successful 
systems for handling and burning this type of fuel in power 
plants as well as in the metallurgical and railway indus- 
tries. The underlying principles and the advantages and 
disadvantages that are liable to be incurred in the use of 
pulverized coal are fully covered. 

The book has 17 chapters, the first six of which are de- 
voted to a contrast of past and present day practices, a dis- 
cussion of the combustion of pulverized fuel, fuel conserva- 
tion, the difficulties to be encountered in the handling of 
pulverized fuel and the various systems of washing and con- 
veying. 

The remaining chapters the application of 
pulverized fuel to various industries. Chapter 15 discusses 
the firing of locomotive boilers with pulverized fuel and gives 
an account of the most recent applications on various rail- 
roads in both this country and abroad. Results of com- 
parative tests with pulverized and lump coal are given as 
well as an interesting account of the various difficulties that 
were encountered and eventually overcome. The remaining 
portion of this chapter contains descriptions of the various 
types of equipment. The last chapter contains an appendix 
which includes tables and data on combustion and firing 
efficiency, air mixtures and water vapor, etc. There is also a 
list of pulverized fuel installations in various parts of the 
world and a bibliography of recent articles and publications 
on this subject. The text of the book is well illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. 


cover 


Eye Hasards in Industrial Occupations. By Louis Resnick and 
Lewis H. Carris. 247 Pages, 6 in. by 9 in. Price $1.50 with 
linen and $2.50 fabrikoid binding. Published by the National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., New York. 


The National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness has 
been doing excellent work in bringing to the attention of 
industry and the country at large, the means of eliminating 
the causes of eye injuries in industrial occupations. This 
volume is intended to serve as a clearing house for che great 
fund of information regarding this particular hazard which 
has been developed by the numerous industrial associations, 
governmental agencies and individual corporations interested 
in accident prevention and health promotion. 

The book has 10 chapters, with 59 illustrations and three 
appendices. The various chapters include such subjects 
as the nature and cause of eye injuries, the elimination of 
eye hazards by engineering revision, first aid treatment for 
eye injuries, the correction of defective vision and diseases 
affecting the eyes. Railway officers and safety inspectors 
will be particularly interested in the chapters on industrial 
lighting and safety education. They are well illustrated and 
the effects of poor lighting, the proper amount of illumina- 
tion required in shop buildings, the education of officers and 
employees and the enforcement of safety rules and regula- 
tions, are discussed in an instructive and interesting manner. 
The last chapter reviews the safety movement and its effect 
on the eye hazards of industrial occupations. Appendix I 
gives a list of industrial poisons that present hazards to the 
eyes. Each poison is listed with its symptoms and the vari- 
ous kinds of occupations in which it is encountered. Appen- 
dix II consists of the goggle code of the American Steel and 
Wire Company. This is a list of the occupations in which 
the use of goggles is compulsory or desirable. Appendix III 


is a supplementary reading list on the general subject of eye 
hazards. 
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Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elisabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Bureau of Railway 


Books and Pamphlets 


Federal Ownership and Operation of the Railroads, by 
Frederick H. Ecker. 11 p. Pub. by Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York. 

Is Unemployment Inevitable? An Analysis and a Fore- 
cast. Relation of unemployment in England to various 
stages of business cycle. A continuation of the investiga- 
tions contained in “The Third Winter of Unemployment,” 
included in the book-list in the November 24, 1923, Rail- 
way Age. 388 p. Pub. by Macmillan, London, Eng. 

Personnel Administration: A Bibiiography, by William 
H. Rossi, and Diana I. Powers-Rossi. References to ma- 
terial on railroad personnel included. 350 p. Pub. by 
Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. $5.00. 

Public Accidents in the United States. Compiled by 
National Safety Council. Discusses causes and prevention, 
with particular stress on reducing the automobile accidents. 
“Tremendous strides have been made during the past two 
decades in controlling accident and injury to railway per- 
sonnel and to passengers.” p. 9. 36 p. Issued by National 
Safety Council, Chicago, Tl. 

Railway and Industrial Compendium. Financial and 
other statistics of railways, maps, brief histories. Part II 
of the Commercial & Financial Chronicle. Dated Novem- 
ber 29, 1924. 232 p. Pub. by Wm. B. Dana Co., New 
York City. 

Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. December 1, 1924. House Document No. 
449, of 68th Cong., 2d sess. 80 p. Pub. by Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

A Short History of the American Labor Movement, by 
Mary Beard. See Index under “Railroads.” 206 p. Pub. 
by G. H. Doran, New York. $1.50. 


Periodical Articles 


The Fifth Estate, by Arthur D. Little. Contributions to 
better human relationship that scientists and engineers have 
made, and can make. Atlantic Monthly, December 1924, 
p. 771-781. 

The Financial Structure of the Atchison, by Cox and 
Trainor. First of series of analyses of financial structures 
of railroads. Annalist, December 1, 1924, p. 575. 

The Little Things That Make Ford’s Railroad a Big 
Success, by Samuel Crowther. Illustrated. World’s Work, 
December, 1924, p. 130-139. 

Manit System for Measuring and Stimulating Labor 
Effort, by Hasbrouck Haynes. Summary of Halsey, Taylor, 


Gantt, Emerson and Bedaux systems, p. 896. Mechanical 
Engineering, December, 1924, p. 896-897. 
Putting the Mississippi Valley on Wheels. The car- 


building industry along the Mississippi and its history. 
America At Work, November 20, 1924, p. 9-13, 22. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad System—A Brief Historical 
Review, by Samuel Rea. [Ilustrated. 3d of a series of his- 
tories of American railroads. Shipper & Carrier, November, 
1924, p. 6-11, 37. 


One Hunprep THOUSAND Do.tars is the estimated loss due to 
the wreck of a freight train on the Tennessee Central near Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., on November 26, when a dozen cars fell through a 
trestle, and, with part of the trestle, were burned up. The road 
was blocked four days. According to the accounts, the wreck 
was due to the explosion of a tank car loaded with gasoline. 
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Edwards Gasoline Rail Motor Car with a Motor on Each Truck 





Twin Motor Rail Car for the Burlington 


Independent Power Units on the Trucks Permit Economical 
Operation Under Varying Conditions 


Burlington & Quincy a self-propelled motor car 
which, in some respects, is radically different in 
design from any equipment yet built for a like class of 
service. The principle departure from conventional design 
has been the use of two complete and independent power 
units, one on each truck. This motor car is a product of the 


Tice HAS RECENTLY been built for the Chicago, 








Interior View of the Passenger Compartment 


Edwards Railway Motor Car Company, Sanford, North 
Carolina. 

This car is equipped with two double trucks into each 
one of which has been built a complete power plant which 
can be operated independently or together as operating con- 
ditions may require. This construction serves to eliminate 
all direct motor vibration from the car body; eliminates 
universal joints, long drive shafts, angle drives and numer- 
ous gears. An additional advantage is the fact that no 
space is taken up in the car body for the motors. If one 
power plant should fail completely, the other unit remains 
to operate the car. This construction also has a main- 
tenance advantage in that an extra or reserve power truck 
can be kept on hand and if a mechanical failure occurs, 
‘the trucks can be changed in about 45 minutes. 
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Both front and rear trucks follow closely the conven- 
tional four-wheel passenger coach type of construction, with 
such modifications as are necessary to install the power 
plant. Wheels are 30 inches in diameter, rolled steel A.R.A. 
contour; outside journal boxes are used and are fitted with 
Hyatt roller bearings; the axles are four inches in diameter 
and are made of chrome nickel steel, heat treated. Coil 
springs are used over each journal box. One large trans- 
verse semi-elliptic spring is located under the bolster. 


The Power Plant 


Each power unit consists of one Buda four-cylinder motor, 
5-in. bore by 612-in. stroke, developing 60 hp. at 1,200 r.p.m. 
A heavy-duty multiple disc clutch transmits the power to 
a four-speed transmission of the constant mesh type which, 
together with a special final drive and reverse mechanism, 
provides the same number of speed changes in both forward 
and backward directions. 

The complete power plant is mounted on a sub-frame 
which is suspended within the regular truck frame by four 
cantilever springs attached to swing motion hangers. The 
connection from the final drive to the axle is with two 
chains running in oil tight housing. This method of mount- 
ing, which is patented by the builder, permits the frame 
containing the power plant to move vertically or horizon- 
tally and as there is no rigid connection between the driven 
axle and the power plant frame, the driving machinery is 
protected from rail shocks and vibration, which is essential 
to the life of the machinery in a self propelled car, and 
especially so when the power plant is on the trucks. 

One 65 gallon gasoline tank is located under the car body, 
arranged for convenient filling from the outside. This tank 
supplies fuel to both motors. 

Over each motor there is placed a trap door in the floor 
which permits access to the motor for making all necessary 
adjustments, removal of cylinder heads, grinding valves, 
etc. The motors are also easily accessible from the outside 
of the car from each side. The truck can be removed from 
under the car in a very short space of time, and with the 
truck out the entire power plant is accessible for all kinds 
of repairs. 

Each power plant has a separate set of controls so 
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urranged that both motors can be operated separately or 
together as desired. A mechanical control, simple in con- 
struction is used because of the fact that in changing 
transmission gears, it is necessary for the operator to use 
the sense of touch and feel the gears in mesh, which can 
be done only with a mechanical control. For example, 
should the car be running with only one motor at a speed, 
say of 25 or 30 m.p.h. and the driver sees the necessity of 
using the second motor to ascend a heavy grade, he can 
start up the second motor and put it directly in high gear 
without any clash of gears as he can easily bring the gears 
in mesh by the sense of touch. 

In some designs of self propelled railway cars, consider- 
able power is taken from the motors operating the car for 
operating various accessories such as the air compressor, 
electric lights, radiator fan, etc. On this car, no power is 
taken from the driving motor for these purposes. The total 
horsepower output of the motors is used to propel the car. 

The two engine principle offers possibilities for economy 
in that it permits the use of one engine on level track and 
with light loads, and both engines on grades and for heavy 
loads. ‘The power and fuel consumption thus keeps pace 
with actual needs. In handling heavy loads this method 
reduces to one half the amount of load and strain on the 
clutch and transmission gears as compared to cars with 
only one power plant, thus reducing the wear and main- 
tenance of these parts. The car is so designed that when 
only one power plant is used, none of the parts or machinery 
of the second power plant are in motion (except the drive 
sprockets and chains). ‘Therefore, there is no wear on the 
power plant that is not in use. 


Additional Equipment 
A Kohler automatic light and power plant is installed in 
the driver’s cab. This plant furnishes 110-volt direct 
current for operating the lights of the car, driving the air 
compressor and operating the motors of the heating system. 
The lighting plant has 2,500 watts capacity and is driven 
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car. The air compressor is of the regular street car type, 
operated by the auxiliary power plant. In addition to this 
air brake system, there is an efficient hand brake system 
operated by a ratchet located conveniently for the driver. 

In view of the fact that the motors drive separate axles 
and are in no way connected except through the rails, it 

















Top View of the Truck, Showing the Motor Suspension and 
Driving Arrangement 


is not necessary that they be perfectly synchronized. Through 
the control system, the motors are synchronized near enough 
for all practical purposes. In operation no loss of power 
can be detected due to any failure of perfect motor synchron- 
ization. It is possible to cut either motor in or out while 

















Rear and Side View of the Truck, Showing 


by a small 3-hp. 4-cylinder motor, the complete unit occupy- 
ing a floor space of only 15 in. by 33 in. In addition to 
the above electric plant, each driving motor is equipped with 
a generator, self-starter and a storage battery. This system 
will also supply current to several auxiliary lamps located 
in the car for emergency use. The electrical equipment 
includes a powerful 240-watt headlight. 

A complete standard Westinghouse air brake system of the 
straight air type with emergency feature is installed on the 





the Brake Arrangement and Journal Boxes 


the car is in motion. When 75-hp. motors are used, a 
maximum speed of 45 m.p.h. can be obtained on level track 
and with 100-hp. motors 55 to 60 m.p.h. The car will 
operate at the same speed in both forward or backward 
directions. 

The car body is constructed of steel with wood interior 
finish. The center sills are 8-in. 20.5-lb. I-beams. The side 
sills are 3%-in. by 3%-in. by’ 6-in. steel angles; the cross 
members are pressed steel shapes. The side posts are steel 
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tees 44_in. by 134 in. by 134 in. These tees.also form the 
car-lines and are in one continuous piece, running from side 
sill to side sill. The corner posts are formed from 12-gage 
steel and run from side sill to letter panel. The side sheeting 
and letter panel is 16-gage patent leveled copper bearing 
steel. The letter panel extends about six inches back on 
top of the roof and is flanged down to form a stiffener for 
the roof. The roof is of the turtle back type, extending the 
full length of the car. Roof boards are 3-in. by 2%4-in. 
tongue and grooved poplar, dressed to a smooth surface, 
painted and covered with canvas bedded in white lead. 
The rear platform is of the enclosed vestibule type with 
trap doors over the steps. The floor inside is laid with 
yellow pine of double thickness with a deadening felt be- 
tween the layers. The inside finish, consisting of doors, 
sash, partitions and panels below the rail, is birch, stained 
natural mahogany. The car has one toilet with dry hopper 
and a Dayton sanitary water cooler. Parcel racks are provided 
in the passenger compartment which run the full length on 
both sides over the seats. The seats are of the non-reversible 
type with pressed steel pedestals, wall and aisle plates, up- 
holstered in leather. The seats on one side of the aisle are 
52 in. wide for three passengers and 34 in. wide on the 
other side for two passengers. This leaves a 23-in. aisle 
through the car. The total seating capacity is 41 passengers. 
The principle dimensions of the car are as follows: 


i Ce i CR cc ccecndtene ns sdceeeeeetenenasaeeen 43 ft. 0 in. 
SA re Ce tint cies caeeepikindebwaxeebnde eee 42 ft. 11% in. 
Length of baggage compartment. ..............-ccccceccees 17 ft. 0 in. 
ee le I I noc tacacccusscesceetounenee 9 ft. 1 in. 
Length of passenger compartment..................+.0++++22 ft. 7 in. 
Widen of prasenger compartment... ...cccsccccccccccccces 9 ft. 1 in. 
.. % € eee nr 9 ft. 6 in. 
Height from floor to ce cn Sag ate ee ft. O in. 
ee Ss. ee OP OO GP. iis cccocsacacupeseteceeeens 12 ft. 4 in. 
ee: SE ED Gs atid Caos 00 edesendcnseneedneneaine 4 ft. 3 in. 
Dt Sn, chuctcenun hes davis cd keeasewnadeseeutete 5 ft. 6 in. 
PONE WD 6 06enseesciddcssentanniens6eenseeesncaucees BE oe 


Attractive electric light fixtures are provided throughout 
the car. Other equipment consists of signal bell, air 
sanders, alarm bell operated by air, electric classification 
lamps, fire extinguishers and hot air heating system. Special 
light weight standard M.C.B. couplers are provided at both 
ends of the car, fixed at the standard draw bar height. 


Supplemental Report 
on Nicetown Derailment 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued 
a supplemental report on the accident which occurred 
on the Philadelphia & Reading, near Nicetown, Pa., 
on Nov. 1, 1923, about 2 a. m., when a milk train was de- 
railed by running through a misplaced switch, and three 
employees were killed. This derailment was reported in the 
Railway Age July 5, 1924, page 14. To run around a train 
standing on the main track the milk train was running 
through a third track, about one mile long, in which there 
are 15 switches leading to industries. These switches had 
no lamps. The movement through the side track was made 
by informal order, not in writing. The switch lock was 
found to be defective; it could be opened without a key. 
The report of the supplemental investigation says: 
“Instructions have been issued discontinuing the operation 
of trains over the third track, other than switch engines 
engaged in switching service, except when absolutely neces- 
sary and when the main track is obstructed; and a man is 
stationed on the front end of the engine of all such detoured 
trains for the purpose of watching for misplaced switches. 
The train which was involved in the accident has not been 
run over the third track since that time. It also appears 
that switch lamps have been placed on all switches and that 
the track walkers have been instructed to pay particular at- 
tention to the condition of the switch locks.” 
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Mail Transportation by Railroads 
; Wasuincton, D. C. 

N JUNE:30, 1924, mails were carried under authori- 

() zations of the department over 231,020 miles of rail- 

roads, according to the annual report of the Postmaster 

General. The annual mileage of regularly authorized space 

units of the several sizes for carrying mails was 586,081,298. 

The appropriation for the fiscal year for inland trans- 
portation by railroad routes was $94,300,000. Request was 
made for a deficiency appropriation of $4,250,000, but the 
bill in which it was included failed to pass in the closing 
days of the last session of Congress. Pending appropria- 
tion of the necessary amount by the next session of Con- 
gress, payments are being made to the extent of available 
funds. ‘The expenditures for the fiscal year were $98,325,501 
(subject to adjustments), an increase of $5,251,544 over 
those for the preceding fiscal year. Of this amount $1,095,- 
679 was expended for mail messenger service under a pro- 
viso in the appropriation act that not exceeding $1,500,000 
may be expended for mail messenger service. 

Under the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the railroads are compensated for carrying the mails 
between railroad stations and between them and the several 
post offices, where so required by the Postmaster General, 
on the basis of the cost of such service plus 3 per cent. 
Where the department has been able to secure this service by 
the establishment of mail messenger service at less cost it has 
done so, resulting in a material saving during the fiscal 
year. The annual rate of expenditure for the service on July 1, 
1923, was $1,747,612 at 8,649 points. On June 30, 1924, 
the annual rate had been reduced by the method stated to 
$1,372,932, a reduction of 21.4 per cent, and the number of 
points had been decreased to 7,589, a reduction of 12 per 
cent. On July 1, 1923, the average cost of the service at 
the offices covered was $202.05. On June 30, 1924, it had 
heen reduced to $180.91. 

In the matter of the application of the railroads in the 
New England section for a re-examination and refixing of 
rates for railway mail pay, the commission rendered its de- 
cision on December 13, 1923, finding the fair and reasonable 
rates of compensation for the future upon the lines involved 
and for the services connected therewith. These rates resulted 
in an increase in the annual compensation for the eight New 
England lines concerned of about 35 per cent, or $1,192,990 
a year. The commission denied the application of the roads 
for a retroactive application of the new rates to begin at a 
date not later than the filing of the railroads’ petition. This 
matter has been reopened by the roads on an application for 
a rehearing. As for the application of the short-line railroads 
in Intermountain and Pacific Coast states for a re-examina- 
tion and refixing of rates upon their lines, the taking of testi- 
mony was finally completed in Washington and the case 
briefed, argued, and submitted for decision. The opinion 
has not yet been rendered. 

On June 30, 1924, there were 5,135 full and apartment 
mail cars owned by the several railroads and operated for 
the Postal Service. Of these 2,992 were steel and steel un- 
derframe cars, or 58.27 per cent of the whole number. 

Eight new steel full mail cars and 152 new steel apartment 
cars were built during the year. Eleven steel full mail cars 
were standardized, and 21 steel apartment mail cars were 
equipped with electric lights instead of gas. 

Progress has been made towards standardizing mail cars 
and making them safer for service requirements, and also in 
retiring old and unsuitable mail car equipment. 

Besides the 160 new all-steel full and apartment mail cars 
built during the year, there were changes made in 651 cars 
to bring them up to standard. At the close of the year there 
were in operation 4,843 railway post-office trains, covering 
208,517 miles of R. P. O. service, with 273,359,735 miles of 
annual travel and 15,472 closed pouch trains. 











By Hine from Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 





Modern Personnel Administration and Its 
Application to the Railways 


By Dr. Henry Clayton Metcalf 
Director, Bureau of Personnel Administration, New York 


adoption by their roads of modern, constructive 

methods of personnel administration. That is the 
inevitable conclusion to be drawn from a critical reading of 
the essays submitted in the Railway Age contest on co-opera- 
tion last spring by 372 railroad workers. 

Two groups of recommendations contained in those essays 
are, in the judgment of the writer, of such compelling sig- 
nificance for railway executives and their employees as 
clearly to warrant special analysis and constructive treat- 
ment. ‘They are: 

4. “Improve joint relations for negotiating collective 
agreements and for adjusting and avoiding griev- 
ances.” 

5. “Centralize and adopt modern practice with refer- 
ence to personnel administration.” 


FY saoption of American railroads would welcome the 


The number of essays proposing group four recommenda- 
tions is 141; the number advocating centralized personnel 
practice is 118. Expressed in another way, 259, or 70 per 
cent, of all the contestants express in positive terms their 
convictions that the time has come for railway executives 
to take a more deliberate, conscious, organized responsibility 
toward the employer-employee relations. 

If we are justified in our former article* in concluding 
that as a whole these essays fairly represent a cross-section 





*“What Railroad Managements Should Do to Secure Co-operation from 
Their Employees,” Railway Age, November 29, 1924, page 982. 
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of the convictions of those railway employees who have been 
long enough in the service to have given serious thought to 
the problem of employer-employee co-operation, then these 
fundamental recommendations cannot be pigeon-holed with 
impunity. 

It is the purpose of this article to point out the significance 
of the recommendations calling for the adoption of a modern 
personnel administration. The third article will present 
some pressing questions regarding the employee representa- 
tion movement. 


What the Employee Should 
Strive For in His Work Relations 


We shall never have efficiency and harmony in work rela- 
tions until we understand how man’s innate impulses—the 
desire to create, to possess, to associate, to receive a square 
deal, etc-—are demanding adequate, just expression in the 
industrial relations. Nothing influences the great majority 
of us for good or ill so much as the work environment. The 
work influences operate all the time; they deal with the most 
tangible, elemental stuffs of life; they are highly dynamic; 
they are all-comprehensive enough to “include both heaven 
and hell.” “Environments, as well as people, have children.” 

In this life molding environment, highly important is it 
therefore that every worker should have a fair, adequate 
knowledge of his employer and the work he is to perform. 
He should have a fair selection for his job, be the recipient of 
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the very best that physical, mental and trade tests can give 
him. Since industry is his chief training school, he should 
have instruction in his work; have his bodily integrity 
guaranteed; receive initial and graded, just remuneration; 
be protected against all preventable hazards; be given a 
chance to learn the business; work reasonable hours; have 
open channels through which to express himself; be assured 
and convinced that merit will win, freely and fearlessly tak- 
ing part in all activities that train and develop personal 
power. 

As indicated in the accompanying chart of a personnel 
department, the individual worker is the center of an organic 
personnel procedure. By 
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ing from those responsible for the conduct of private indus- 
try, the fullest conservation of natural and human resources; 
continuous and efficient use of society’s productive resources, 
continuous improvement in the standard of life of all the 
workers. Society is looking to our industrial leaders to 
evolve—there is evolving—a new business philosophy, a 
philosophy demanding that business conduct shall square 
with sound social utilities and wholesome human work 
relations. 


What Is Personnel Administration? 


The true understanding of this threefold relationship of 
employer, employee and 
society, scientifically un- 





“individual worker” I 





mean all who function in 
the work  relations—ad- 
ministrators, managers, 
supervisors and the mass of 1. 
skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled. The final source 2. 
of values resides in the 
most effective use of our 3. 
physical, intellectual and 
spiritual powers. The 
problem of problems now 4. 
confronting industry is the 5. 
conservation of human en- 
ergy. This is what every 
worker should strive for in 6. 
his work relations. Every 
worker has a right, through 
the proper channels, to 7. 
have the values expressed 
through the employment, 8. 
health and safety, educa- 
tion and training, research, 
service and joint relations, 





relations? 


relations? 


status? 


sonnel procedure? 


divisions of the accom- oe eal 
panying chart function . eS 

as a daily asset in his work c 

relations. of the entire work force? 


11. How may it operate so as constructively to modify the 
manners of management? 

What are the traits, training and experience necessary in 
the man or woman who is responsible for the personnel 


What the Employer 
Should Strive For 12. 


Some Pertinent Personnel Questions 
What should every employee strive for in the work 


What should every employer strive for in the work 


What has society a right to expect, and what is society 
with increasing determination demanding, shall be the 
employer-employee relations? 

What is the science and art of personnel administration? 
What historic forces or movements have brought person- 
nel work as a major business function to its present 


What are the prerequisites of an organic personnel pro- 
gram, and how proceed to develop a constructive per- 


What is the labor audit and what, wisely used, can it do 
for owner, manager, worker, society? 
What, in our most progressive establishments, is sound 
personnel procedure accomplishing, and what, under wise 
direction, may it safely be expected to do for industry, 
commerce, government and education? 


9. What has it to do with the progress of sound opinion in 


10. What wholesome influences may it have on the feelings 


derstood, leads directly to 
the conception of organic 
unity, mutual understand- 
ing, harmony and ef- 
ficiency. In helping to 
administer this integrating 
relationship, personnel ad- 
ministration is performing 
its major function. 
Personnel administra- 
tion deals with the human 
relations of men and 
women in their efforts to 
earn a living. It discovers 
the scientific methods by 
which the creative capacity 
of each individual may be 
discovered and developed, 
to the end that he may give 
more productively to so- 
ciety, and gain greater 
satisfaction from life. It 
analyzes and directs the 
practical problem involved 
in employment, health and 
safety, wage payment and 
incentives, education and 
training, employee service, 
and joint control. This it 
does by translating for in- 


Every employer who aan dustry, commerce and gov- 
senses the trend of the : - ' ; ernment the truths of 
times: who realizes how 13. What gon should the personnel director occupy in a biology, physiology, psy- 

; . . ompany? — AOE Oe 
human worth is_ being ee : le ts tii cates . chology, economics, indus- 
scientifically studied and 14. at shou e his relation to: (a) the other executives, trial history, education, 


how conduct is being meas- 
ured and controlled; who 
believes that . democratic 
forces are literally reshap- 
ing the world of work, will 


(b) the employees, (c) the public? 

15. Whatever we may think about it, is personnel admini- 
stration a permanent problem and is it, bearing in mind 
local conditions, equally applicable to all kinds of industry 
—railway, factory, bank, store, etc? 


sociology and ethics. 
Personnel administration 
recognizes that man is a 
many-sided being, has many 
ties that bind him as 
an organic whole; hence it 





strive to make the above 
organic development of the 
employee in industry a 
vital business asset. He will do this by scientifically study- 
ing sources of labor supply; by attracting, on the basis of 
known work needs, the most desirable applicants for work; 
by employing the best methods of selecting, placing and 
protecting them; and by developing the best methods of 
instructing, training and retaining them. Believing that his 
best business asset is the whole-souled enthusiastic interest 
of all his employees in the problem of improving the 
quality of their own labor, the wise employer will do every- 
thing possible to make personality count. 


What Society Has a Right 
to Expect from Employers and Workers 


Society has a right to expect, and is increasingly demand- 





recognizes the interrelation 
of the day’s work and the 
values of life—economic security, health, recreation, friends 
and family, character, art, knowledge and religion. It 
studies the industrial relations of each organization in the 
light of local conditions, traditions and needs, and promotes 
understanding and good will through contact, conference, 
confidence and an integrated mental and spiritual team- 
work. It helps work out within the work relations the terms 
of a voluntary covenant of equal citizens of the common- 
wealth. 


Historic Background of Personnel Administration 


Many historic currents mingle and meet in personnel 
management. The reign of the machine—its narrow 
specialization, its strain and monotony, its tendency: to 
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after; the organization of the early industrial relations 
groups, the influence of the National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools, the National Personnel Association, and 
the work of the present American Management Association; 
the quiet, constructive work being done by the Taylor So- 
ciety; the emphasis on the human work relations of the 
various engineering societies; the scientific foundations for 
future personnel procedure being laid by such organizations 
as the Personnel Research Federation—these and many 
other influences emanating from the scientific search for the 
true sources of wealth and from the deepening of human un- 
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mechanize and dehumanize the unskilled workers; its sepa- 
ration of owners, managers and workers; the difficulties and 
dangers of long-range managements, breaking the spiritual 
bonds and creating an atmosphere of doubt, suspicion and 


misunderstanding, must be understood and turned into Launching upon a personnel program in these times with- 
wholesome channels. out adequate preparation is not only futile, it is positively 
The influence of the “efficiency movements,” vocational dangerous. There are no business problems so fundamental, 
‘ 


guidance, scientific management, the employment management 
movement during the war and the years immediately there- 
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derstanding and sympathy have combined in crystallizing 
the present personnel movement. 


Personnel Prerequisites 


so dynamic, as those flowing from the human relations. In- 
deed, properly comprehended, these constitute all there is of 
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Physical Examination 
Sickness Prevention 
First Aid and Medical Care 
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Fire Hazards 
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Job Analysis 

Job Specifications 
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labor Turnover 
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business. 
gram without being certain that it has devoted its best 
ability to developing its labor and prepared the way for 


No concern should launch upon a personnel pro- 


passing it along. There should be a clear determination of 
administrative policy, a clear demarkation between this 
policy and those who are to execute it—the management. 
The executives should know the direction it is taking, the 
speed it is making. The executives should be thoroughly 
trained in the organic personnel policy until they are com- 
pletely sold to it and are competent and determined to make 
it a daily business asset. 
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Channels should at all times be free so the rank and file 
may have unobstructed access to the ear of management. 
The best preparation for safety in working out a personnel 
program is a labor audit. 


The Labor Audit 


The labor analyst does not undertake his work as advo- 
cate of any preconceived reforms or betterments. He does 
not pose as apostle of any new and enlightened labor creed, 
nor as installator of any standardized technique which pur- 
ports to rectify industrial personnel difficulties. He aims 
rather to fill the role of unbiased, impartial investigator. 
His activities lay claim to pertinence chiefly in that he has 
the time, the training, and the experience to make an un- 
biased investigation of the human relations problems—a 
privilege which normal business exigencies render impossi- 
ble for the administrator; and that, after correlating his 
data, he arrives at conclusions through the applications of 
principles and laws regarding labor relations which are as 
basic and fundamental as those utilized in the solution of 
the problems of mechanics, physics, or any of the material 
sciences. 

An analysis such as the labor analyst attempts is founded 
upon facts concerning the particular conditions in the indus- 
try studied, and expressions of opinion from the administra- 
tive organization, the supervisory force, and a considerable 
number of outside agencies. The former pictures to. him the 
actual situation, the latter reveal the feelings of the execu- 
tives and working personnel toward it, and, whether correct 
or erroneous, give factual evidence of their reaction to the 
situation as it appears to them. 

The labor analyst is not primarily interested in what has 
transpired in the past or the reasons therefor except in so 
far as the past helps him understand present conditions. The 
present state of the industry affords him the factual basis 
for his survey. He is not, however, intrinsically interested 
in this. If present-time personnel activities are not entirely 
commendable, it is not for him to criticize. If these actvi- 
ties are well-administered, it is not for him to praise. His 
mission is to present a plan and policy for the future based 
upon the facts of the present and formulated from the prin- 
ciples governing human conduct in industry. Present dif- 
ficulties he looks upon, therefore, only as opportunities for 
future improvement and their mention in his report is solely 
in this relation. 

From the above statements it will be seen that the labor 
audit incorporates : 

1. The principles and policies that the labor analyst 
believes should control in the conduct of labor 
problems. 

The facts upon which his conclusions are founded. 
His reasoning and mode of thought in making his 
conclusions. 

4. The recommendations he believes should be grad- 

ually put into practice. 

The contents of such a labor audit fall into: (a) the 
employment organization—physical working conditions, 
labor turnover, job analysis, plant employment and training 
problem; (b) wages, total earnings, methods of pay, em- 
ployee service provisions; (c) outside economic and indus- 
trial forces which any organization sooner or later must ad- 
just itself to, such as economic beliefs, employees’ associa- 
tions, trade unions, workers’ representation, labor legislation, 
court interpretation, community relations, etc. 

Such a standardized procedure has been used in a wide 
variety of industries. It is just as essential to sound business 
conduct as is the financial audit, physical analysis or any 
other business tool. Wisely conducted, a labor audit is the 
most helpful educational processing in sound human rela- 
tions any business can utilize. It compels systematic con- 
ferences of the most vital sort among executives; it establishes 
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the right attitude of mind; it assembles much widely scat- 
tered needed information; it promotes a clear understanding 
of current as well as an intelligent redefinition of the future 
plant labor policy; it brings to the service of a company 
knowledge on best personnel procedure and methods fol- 
lowed by other plants and related industries, all of which 
helps. determine scientific standards for the regulation of 
plant employment and the stabilization of plant labor rela- 
tions. The labor audit helps localize authority, define 
responsibility, secure precise co-ordination of effort needed 
to interpret, transmit and execute the personnel policy 
adopted. 

The labor audit is of distinctive use to (a) the manage- 
ment, as a statement of current plant conditions and an 
estimate of business, human and social working efficiency. 
Its contents provide the most profitable topics for discussion 
ind for educational work in executives’, foremen’s and 
workers’ conferences. It may be made an important manual 
for instructing new executives in company labor policy and 
its operation. (b) To the personnel director the labor audit 
is an essential instrument, embodying the facts of every 
aspect of plant labor relations. It reveals the strength and 
weakness of an organization, measures the degree of effec- 
tiveness of the labor policy pursued, and indicates improve- 
ments for adoption. Systematically followed up, it becomes 
a scientific budgeting of the personnel department. Inci- 
dentally the systematic arrangement of the labor audit topics 
may suggest a helpful classification for personnel filing 
methods. (c) To the work force the labor audit is an in- 
strument of penetrating inquiry into plant labor policies and 
practices. In so far as these are found to be unscientific, 
detrimental to labor welfare, anti-social, the audit becomes 
an instrument of instruction and protection to the worker. 
As an instrument of conference and contact, it powerfully 
operates in opening up a double track channel for com- 
munication and constructive co-operation in passing man- 
agement’s policies down the line to the workers, and in re- 
turning to management what’s on the workers’ mind. 

The labor audit is surely coming to be recognized as the 
most helpful ally management can use in establishing a 
sound personnel procedure. It furnishes a scientific basis 
for a sound judgment and enlightened opinion in the work 
relations; it favors a fair expression of the feelings of the en- 
tire work force; it operates most wholesomely on the man- 
ners of management; it makes all parties affected by it— 
owners, administrators, managers, workers, consumers— 
realize their interrelations and joint dependability. Prop- 
erly used, no instrument can help us better understand the 
scientific business and spiritual bonds in industry—that is, 
the science and art of personnel administration—than the 
labor audit. 


The Personnel Director 


It is now clearly recognized in our progressive businesses 
that the far-reaching recommendations of the labor audit 
cannot be put into practice without the highest type of 
leadership. Here surely the right personality is required to 
inspire sympathetic understanding and co-operative effort. 
The basic traits of health, sound intelligence; absolute, fear- 
less honesty; a capacity for effective work; a sober, construc- 
tive imagination; sound judgment, tact, true courage, and a 
genuine love of people, are essential to safe personnel 
guidance. 

If possible, the one who is the counsel and guide in per- 
sonnel matters should be selected from the workers, one who 
knows the problems awaiting solution and who is keen in 
sensing personnel policy, methods, needs. He should be 
thoroughly trained in the philosophy, principles and tested 
technique of the best in personnel administration. There is 
now available a vast store of information and technique con- 
structively applicable to the human relations problems. A 
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select bibliography on personnel administration about to be 
issued, covering the years 1919-1923 only, reaches 3,000 
books, reports, pamphlets, articles, etc. This gives some idea 
of the task confronting the personnel director. These con- 
tributions are far ahead of the earlier material in this field 
because of the growing appreciation of scientists regarding 
the significance of personnel work. Biology, in stressing 
hereditary quality; psychology, in its rapid appreciation of 
the need of conserving man power and through its proven 
methods of measuring and controlling human _ behavior; 
statistics, as applied to the many personnel problems of 
health, safety, turnover, absenteeism, rates, standards for 
promotion, etc.; the interest of economics in helping 
humanize industry; sociology, in stressing the significance of 
our social inheritances; and ethics and religion, in trying 
to give us all a more practical, hopeful understanding of 
life values—these and other fields of science are the essential 
tools of the personnel director. 

The personnel man or woman who today counsels with 
administrators on the formation of sound labor policies; who 
is successful in selling the labor policy to the supervisory 
force; who faithfully discharges the duties and responsibili- 
ties involved in maintaining the needed labor force; who 
constructively co-operates with employment manager, doc- 
tor and nurse, safety engineer, educational director, service 
manager, research assistants; who is an industrial statesman 
in leading employees and employers into the covenant of a 
true co-operation, must possess the right basic, native equip- 
ment and, as a result of his training and experience, think 
and act historically, scientifically and socially. Anyone 
who is familiar with the soundest personnel work in business 
today knows full well that it is primarily the product of 
the highest type of leadership. The experience of about 15 
men and women in the United States, who have developed 
well-rounded personnel programs, clearly proves this state- 
ment. No phase of business management calls for a higher 
grade of leadership than personnel management. No major 
business function should exceed in dignity, in constructive 
influence, in compensation that of personnel director. 

Personnel administration then, as the writer conceives it, 
is destined to become one of the most comprehensive and 
constructive professions of the near future. Whatever the 
future form of organization and control of industry, funda- 
mental human values remain the same and require the guid- 
ance of trained leaders. Hence, personnel administration is 
a permanent problem. 

One of the chief causes of dissension between employers 
and employees in the past has been due to the fact that the 
worker has been regarded not as an organic unit, but as a 
part of the machinery. He has become mechanized, and 
often lost in the long-range management of large-scale indus- 
try. The modern movement along the lines of creating 
within industry departments of personnel administration is 
doing much to rediscover the individual and adequately pro- 
tect his physical, intellectual and spiritual powers—in a 
word, to give him a square deal. 

Two dominating threads of thought run through the 
humanistic sciences upon which all sound industrial rela- 
tions must be built, (1) the determination to discover, train, 
apply and conserve human worth; and (2) the crying need 
of efficient co-operative action. 

Now the best diagnosticians and the best personnel ad- 
ministrators in the world cannot progress very far in the 
solution of the difficult, delicate and complicated problems 
of the human relations in industry unless those who deter- 
mine and administer business policy, the higher executives, 
have the right ideals, are properly instructed and trained in 
the newer methods, and are sympathetic with the newer point 
of view. 

The fact is, modern business needs a scientific, humane, 
dvnamic creed. Business needs a democratic creed of 
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ordered liberty and reciprocal solidarity. Given this and 
the foundations will have been built upon which may be 
erected a sound and satisfying industrial structure. 


Appropriations Recommended 


for I. C. C. and Labor Board 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

PPROPRIATIONS of $4,913,500 for the Interstate Com- 
A merce Commission and $296,805 for the Railroad 

Labor Board for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
are recommended in the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Budget transmitted to Congress by the President with his 
annual budget message. In the case of the commission this 
represents an increase of $271,636 as compared with 1925, 
although the commission had estimated its needs at $7,364,- 
496. In the case of the Labor Board this is a reduction. 
The estimates are as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


RURTNNGR Te TOD n aoc tiso cees ccc civistincccedcccccocece $4,272,284 
Adjustment of salaries, field services (H. R. 9561).............. 19,580 
Supplemental estimates submitted for 1925.................0,5- 350,000 
Ge I bn d hbn eee eededekkewn oki bees eebncecae $4,641,864 
I Sa a a 4,913,500 
Pt ID ove cearnbinvcusdeccessepeusbeusesesecenbcae $271,636 


This net increase of $271,636 includes reductions from 
$2,148,760 to $2,100,000 in the general appropriation for 
expenditures necessary in the execution of laws to regulate 
commerce, involving a reduction in personnel from 798 to 
777 employees; from $125,000 to $124,000 for printing and 
binding; and increases from $553,284 to $600,000 for 18 
additional employees to provide for adequately policing the 
accounts of carriers; from $375,000 to $500,000 for the 
promotion of safety of employees and travelers upon rail- 
roads, to adjust the compensation of 1 chief inspector, 2 
assistant chief inspectors, and 54 inspectors to rates paid to 
locomotive inspectors, to provide for 18 additional inspectors 
to inspect the installation of train control and block signal 
devices ordered by the commission, and to provide adequate 
travel expenses for all inspectors; from $300,000 to $450,000 
for locomotive inspection, to adjust the compensation of 1 
chief inspector, 2 assistant chief inspectors, and 50 in- 
spectors as provided by law, to employ 15 additional inspec- 
tors authorized by the act of June 7, 1924, to provide ade- 
quate allowances and traveling expenses for all inspectors, 
and to provide for the employment of 1 attorney and 2 
additional clerks to handle legal work and increased clerical 
work. For valuation. of property of carriers an estimate of 
$1,000,000 is submitted for 1926 to enable the commission 
to prosecute the recapture of excess earnings and for carrying 
on a progressive program in bringing to completion the work 
of valuation of the assets of carriers. If the supplemental 
estimate of $350,000 for this item is passed by Congress 
in the second deficiency act, 1924, now pending, $1,000,320 
will be available for the fiscal year 1925. 


Ratiroar LaBor Boarp 


NG Ga Ta os kaw nce sbba dence ckecvcaes $322,200 
ee Se GP De ccnkcciedadntwawsnnee ceeue 296,805 
ED anniv ecnsdwadainebaesiedeWebianeelass $25,395 


This reduction of $25,395 includes reductions from $246,- 
940 to $231,920 for personal services involving a reduc- 
tion of four in the number of employees and adjustment of 
salaries to a basis comparable with rates in other Govern- 
ment activities; from $63,260 to $53,885 for expenses; from 
$12,000 to $11,000 for printing and binding. 
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Progress of Consolidation Since the Act of 1920 


Thorough Study of the Present Situation—Numerous Consolidations 
Already Accomplished—Need of a Clarified Law 


By Julius Grodinsky 


Instructor in Finance, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 


MONG THE IMPORTANT PROVISIONS of the Trasporta- 
tion Act, 1920, are those relating to railroad consoli- 
dation. In this act the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion is given general power over the future consolidation of 
American railroad companies. The consolidation of rail- 
road properties is now subjected to the control of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which is directed by the Act to 
supervise these consolidations in the public interest. Para- 
graph 2, section 5, provides for so-called incomplete con- 
solidations, permitting one carrier to control any other car- 
rier “either under a lease or by the purchase of stock or in 
any other manner not involving the consolidation of such 
carriers into a single system for ownership and operation.” 
Such a consolidation does not eliminate the corporate identity 
of either of the contracting parties. The ownership of a 
carrier is merely transferred from one party to another, either 
through a lease, operating contract, the transfer of the stock 
itself, or in any other manner. After such a consolidation 
the properties are still separately operated. 

The interests of the railroads, however, would be better 
served by the consolidation of individual railroad properties 
in a certain region into one new complete corporation—a con- 
solidation that eliminates entirely the separate corporate exis- 
tence and separate operating staffs of the formerly indepen- 
dent companies. Only in this way can all the possible sav- 
ings in operating expenses be realized; duplication in oper- 
ating staffs would be eliminated; the number of reports 
required by various government bureaus would be reduced, 
and the number of separate corporate organizations would 
be lessened with corresponding savings in overhead. The 
supervision over such consolidations is elaborately provided 
for in the Act (sections 4 to 6, inclusive). The commission 
is directed to “prepare and adopt a plan for the consolida- 
tion of the railroad properties of the continental United 
States into a limited number of systems.’”’ The commission 
is then directed, after it has agreed upon a tentative plan, 
to give it publicity and hold hearings all over the country 
with a view to preparing » so-called final plan. The com- 
mission after the conclusion of these hearings, shall then 
adopt a final plan and publish the same; but it may at any 
time thereafter, upon its own motion, or upon application, 
reopen the subject for such changes or modifications as in its 
judgment will promote the public interest. All so-called 
complete consolidations must thereafter be in harmony with 
the plan adopted by the commission. Subject to the above, 
railroad carriers may consolidate their properties into one 
new corporation for ownership, management and operation, 
under the following conditions: first, the consolidation must 
he in harmony with the plan of the commission, and sec- 
ondly, the bonds at par of the new corporation, together with 
its capital stock at par, shall not exceed the value of the 
new property as determined bv the commission. The value 


of the properties must be determined by the commission un- 
der Section 19a of the Act, and “it shall be the duty of the 
ommission to proceed immediately to the ascertainment of 
-uch value for the properties involved in the proposed con- 
solidation upon the filing of the application for such consoli- 
dation.” 

Section 5, which thus makes such elaborate provisions to 
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lay down the guiding principles of future consolidations, is 
not entirely clear as to the status of consolidations volun- 
tarily proposed by the carriers, pending the preparation of 
the commission’s final plan. The commission, in the sum- 
mer of 1921, adopted and published a so-called tentative 
plan to serve as the basis for discussion in the hearings which 
the commission was required to take in order to prepare 
the so-called final plan of consolidation. The hearings 
required by the law have already been held; but the final 
plan is not yet ready for publication. The Act does not 
make clear the status of any proposed voluntary complete 
consolidation pending the adoption of this plan. The Act 
does not state whether or not, how, and to what extent, vol- 
untary consolidations shall be allowed in the interim. This 
problem was brought directly to the attention of the com- 
mission in the cases of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia and 
the Boston & Maine. The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
road Company, owning all the stock of the West Side Belt 
Railroad Company, applied for permission under Paragraph 
18, Section 1, to acquire the property and franchises of the 
latter company. This application was dismissed on the 
ground that such proposal does” not fall within the prohibi- 
tion of that paragraph.” The road operated by the West 
Side Belt was in operation in interstate commerce prior to 
the effective date of Paragraph 18; and in the view of the 
commission, that paragraph applied only to railroads con- 
structed after the passage of the Act of 1920. The Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia then applied to the commission under 
Section 20a to issue its capital stock in exchange for the 
capital stock of its subsidiary, the West Side Belt Railroad 
Company, in connection with the purchase of the property 
and franchises of the latter company. This, it is obvious, 
was an indirect way of accomplishing a complete consolida- 
tion, involving the disappearance of the corporate entity of 
the West Side Belt Company. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission appreciated the significance of this application 
and took occasion to make clear its view upon the meaning 
of Paragraph 6. Technically speaking, said the commis- 
sion, a consolidation may be defined “as a union of compa- 
nies where a new corporation is created to take over the 
powers and properties of a consolidated corporation,” but 
the commission declared that the language was broad enough 
“to cover any form of union under which ‘properties there- 
tofore in separate ownership, management, and operation’ 
pass into the possession of a single corporation for owner- 
ship, management and operation.” In view of the fact that 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia had not applied to the com- 
mission for permission, under Section 5, to purchase the 
property of this subsidiary, the issue of capital stock would 
have been made to effect an illegal purpose. Hence, the pe- 
tition of the carrier was denied. The commission also pointed 
out the distinction between consolidations under Paragraph 
6 and those under Paragraph 2. No authority for consoli- 
dation under Paragraph 6, said the commission, may be 
granted “until we have adopted a plan of consolidation under 
Paragraphs 4 and 5; while there is no similar limitation 
upon action under Paragraph 2.” 

The commission, recognizing that with the Act as it then 
stood, consolidations would be “frozen” until the publication 
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of the final plan, recommended to the Congress in its annual 
report for 1921 that amendatory legislation be enacted “to 
provide whether, and if so, how voluntary consolidations of 
carriers may be effected pending ultimate adoption by us 
of a more complete plan of consolidation.” This recommen- 
dation was repeated in the annual report for 1922, but Con- 
gress did not act. Early in 1923 the Boston & Maine ap- 
plied to the commission, under Section 5, for permission 
to effect a consolidation of that company and certain of its 
subsidiaries into a single system for ownership and opera- 
tion. ‘The commission promptly dismissed the application. 
Paragraph 6, said the commission, “confers upon us juris- 
diction to approve the proposed consolidation of the proper- 
ties of two or more carriers into one corporation for owner- 
ship, management and operation, but it provides that the pro- 
posed consolidation must be in harmony with, and in further- 
ance of, the complete plan of consolidation mentioned in 
Paragraph 5 of said section. While we have agreed upon 
the tentative plan of consolidation provided for by Paragraph 
+ of that section, and given due publicity thereto, the hear- 
ing which we are required by said Paragraph 5 to hold 
thereon, has not yet been brought to a close, and the complete 
plan of consolidation has not yet been adopted by us. We 
ire of the opinion, therefore, that the filing of the application 
was premature if it was intended thereby to invoke our juris- 
diction under said Paragraph 6.” 

(he commission, however, was apparently convinced that 
(‘ongress would not enact any legislation which would enable 
the carriers to effectuate voluntary consolidations pending 
the publication of its final comprehensive plan under Para- 
graph 6. ‘The commission was further convinced apparently 
that it, in the public interest, should take some step to permit 
the carriers to further voluntary consolidations. It threw 
out, in this case, a very significant suggestion that was ac- 
cepted very shortly thereafter by the Nickel Plate. The 
commission declared, “We are not passing upon the ques- 
tion as to whether the issuance of securities should be per- 
mitted on the theory that the plan may be carried out under 
authority conferred by state laws.’”’ The New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis was at that time, and had been for some 
time previous thereto, engaged in the organization of a new 
company representing a consolidation of the properties of 
the old New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company, 
the Chicago & State Line Railroad Company, the Lake Erie 
& Western Railroad Company, the Ft. Wayne, Cincinnati 
& Louisville Railroad Company and the Toledo, St. Louis 
& Western. The consolidation of these properties into a 
new corporation for single ownership, management and oper- 
ation, was carried out under the laws of those states in which 
the several constituent companies operated. The new rail- 
road company was a consolidated corporation created and 
existing under the laws of the states of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, for the purpose of ac- 
quiring and operating the properties hitherto owned and 
operated by the constituent companies. Application was then 
made to the Interstate Commerce Commission for permission, 
under Section 20a, to exchange its capital stock for the capi- 
tal stock of the constituent companies; and under Paragraph 
18, Section 1, for a certificate of convenience and necessity 
to permit the new consolidated corporation to acquire and 
operate the lines of the several companies entering into the 
consolidation. It is clear that the consummation of this con- 
solidation would involve the organization of a new company 
for single ownership, management and operation. Such a 
consolidation was of a type provided for under Section 6 
and could not be consummated, according to that section, 
until the adoption of the commission’s final plan. Applica- 


tion, however, was made under different sections of the Act. 
It was the same kind of an application that had been made 
two years before by the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. But 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia had not previously organized 
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its two properties into one consolidated corporation under 
state laws. The commission fully understood the purpose of 
this application; but it apparently believed that this was the 
only method left open to bring about voluntary consolida- 
tions prior to the adoption of the final plan. The majority 
opinion approved the application of the Nickel Plate on 
the following grounds: “Applicable state laws afford means 
to effect the consolidation. Such laws are in force. They 
are, in fact, the laws to which resort must be had to effectu- 
ate consolidations which the Interstate Commerce Act is de- 
signed to facilitate. We cannot conclude that they have been 
nullified or superseded. As valid existing laws we have 
no power to suspend them. Whether state corporations in 
matters regarding their status as legal entities as distin- 
guished from their participation in interstate commerce may 
avail theselves of such laws does not depend upon our elec- 
tion or anything we do. Authority in us to withhold ap- 
proval in the public interest of security issues when state 
laws permit consolidation does not mean that we may not 
grant approval when public interest requires that we do so.” 

The commission, therefore, permitted a consolidation under 
state laws when it was patently impossible to permit it under 
federal laws. It is very doubtful whether Paragraph 18, of 
Section 1, was originally intended by Congress to apply to 
consolidations. Certainly in previous cases the commission 
had decided that this part of the law did not relate to the 
acquisition and operation of lines already in existence prior 
to the passage of the Act of 1920. It is very difficult to 
place any construction upon the action of the commission 
other than that it took the only possible practical step to 
avoid obstructing the voluntary consolidation plans proposed 
by the carriers. The commission appreciated that the inter- 
diction of consolidations prior to the preparation of the final 
plan, would seriously impede the consummation of consoli- 
dations that were clearly in the public interest. The con- 
viction of the commission in this case is indicated by the 
statement that “the tentative consolidation plan of the com- 
mission, and the showing made in this proceeding, support 
the conclusion that consolidation of the properties and cor- 
poration here involved, so serves the public interest that 
impediment would be misfortune.” 


Comprehensive Powers of the Commission 


The consolidations of railroads effected either under Sec- 
tion 5, Paragraph 2, providing for incomplete consolidation, 
or under the scheme permitted by the commission in the 
Nickel Plate case resulting in complete consolidation, are 
supervised by the Interstate Commerce Commission, with 
the public interest as the paramount factor. Incomplete 
consolidations may be carried out, according to the Act, if 
they are “in the public interest.” The commission is also 
given power “to approve and authorize such acquisition, 
under such rules and regulations and for such consideration, 
and on such terms and conditions, as shall be found by the 
commission to be just and reasonable in the premises.” In 
the final plan, furthermore, the large railroad companies 
shall be so organized that “competition shall be pre- 
served as fully as possible and whenever practicable 
the existing routes and channels of trade and com- 
merce shall be maintained.” The commission, therefore, in 
approving consolidations, is required to make a triple find- 
ing: first, that the consolidation is in the public interst; sec- 
ond, that the price paid is reasonable, and third, that existing 
channels of trade be maintained. A finding of public inter- 
est will usually be made by the commission if the applicant 
shows that certain advantages to the public by reason of 
improved service and more efficient operation, will be effected. 
In the case of the New York Central, where that carrier 
applied for permission to lease a number of properties, it 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of the commission that the 
consummation of the consolidation applied for would re- 
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sult in the following economies. ‘Wherever joint freight 
and passenger stations are maintained it will be possible 
to eliminate separate records and reports of agency trans- 
actions; the same will be true of the operation of joint tracks 
and yards; freer use of engine house and shop facilities will 
be possible, and superintendence and accounting with respect 
thereto will be simplified; such unification of operation will 
make further reductions in operating expenses which it is 
impracticable to estimate in detail, and will result in im- 
proved service.” 

A very interesting point was developed in the proposed ac- 
quisition of a small line by the New Orleans, Texas & Mex- 
ico. The evidence demonstrated that the chief reason for 
the proposed acquisition was to secure a larger amount of 
traffic at the expense of a competing carrier—in this case 
the Southern Pacific. The applicant did not show that any 
material improvement in facilities or services would be 
brought about by reason of this consolidation. The com- 
mission decided that in view of the absence of any positive 
showing of any improvement in the public service, the appli- 
cation should be denied. 

Furthermore, the price paid by the controlling carrier must 
be reasonable. In the case of the application of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia to acquire control of the West Side 
Belt, the commission denied the application because the 
terms were unreasonable from the standpoint of the public 
interest. It was shown that the applicant proposed, or- 
iginally, to issue capital stock to an amount exceeding the 
hook value of the subsidiary property by $3,997,556. The 
commission further indicated that the valuation of the prop- 
erty, as shown by figures furnished it by the Bureau of Val- 
uation, would have made the discrepancy between the prop- 
erty value, and the capital liabilities, even greater. In an- 
other case, in reference to the application of the Northern 
Pacific for approval to acquire the Billings & Central Mon- 
tana Railway, the applicant requested permission to pur- 
chase the property on a basis of a value determined by the 
application of the theory of cost of reproduction new. The 
commission decided that “it does not seem proper to author- 
ize the purchase at any sum in excess of the actual cost of 
building the line, or to permit the applicant to write into 
its investment accounts any sum in excess of such cost.” 
Where the applicant has inserted conditions without which 
the consolidation could not be accepted by the carrier, and 
where the commission decides that such conditions are not 
acceptable to it, the latter body has seen fit to reject the 
application in its entirety. The commission has insisted on 
fixing its own qualifications and conditions in approving 
any consolidation plan. 

The maintenance of existing channels of trade and com- 
merce is also of indispensable importance from the stand- 
point of the public interest. Where traffic connections have 
heen built up and where shippers have accustomed them- 
selves to the flow of traffic over a certain route, it would be 
unwise, in the interest of these shippers and the general 
public, to divert arbitrarily this. flow of traffic into new 
channels merely because of a change in corporate control. 
In all applications for acquisition and the consolidation the 
commission makes a careful examination to prevent the di- 
version of traffic from its normal trade channels. The pro- 
posed acquisition of the International Great Northern by 
the St. Louis & San Francisco Company was rejected by the 
commission primarily on the ground that the natural chan- 
nel of trade and commerce over the International Great 
Northern was with the Texas & Pacific and the Missouri 
Pacific, and that the acquisition of this road by the Frisco 
would have broken up this route that had existed for many 
years. Again, in the case of the acquisition of the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio, by the Louisville & Nashville-Atlantic 
Coast Line System—the commission also laid down a num- 
ber of stipulations directed towards the maintenance of an 
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open gateway of traffic for all carriers using the Clinchfield 
route. In all cases the commission takes care not to disturb 
any existing channels of trade and commerce. 


Numerous Consolidations Already Accomplished 


The consolidations that have been effected thus far are in- 
teresting from a number of different points of view. Some 
consolidations have been carried: out strictly in accordance 
with the tentative plan of the commission and for reasons 
described in that plan. Thus the El Paso & Southwestern 
has been consolidated with the Southern Pacific; the Inter- 
national Great Northern has been acquired by the New Or- 
leans, Texas & Mexico; the Texas & Pacific by the Missouri 
Pacific. In other cases, however, consolidations have been 
effected and proposed which are clearly in contradiction to 
the plans elaborately described in the commission’s tentative 
plan. The Toledo & Ohio Central and its controlled compa- 
nies, assigned to the Norfolk & Western, have been acquired 
by the New York Central; the Denver & Rio Grande, as- 
signed to the Santa Fe, has been jointly acquired by the 
Western Pacific and the Missouri Pacific. The proposed con- 
solidation involved in the new Nickel Plate organization 
creates an entirely new situation in trunk line territory differ- 
ent from that laid down in the tentative plan. The latter 
provided for eight sytsems in trunk line territory; the car- 
riers have now worked out a scheme based on the existence 
of only four systems. The plans developed by the com- 
mission were upset to a large extent by the activity of the 
Van Sweringens of Cleveland—newcomers in the railroad 
field. They have succeeded in effecting a new combination 
with the New York, Chicago & St. Louis as a nucleus. That 
company, a holding company, proposed to lease and operate 
the present New York, Chicago & St. Louis (the operating 
company), the Erie, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Hocking 
Valley and the Pere Marquette. 

This consolidation, if approved by the commisssin, would 
be utterly at variance with the tentative scheme incorporated 
in the commission’s original plan. From the standpoint of 
the public interest, however, this is not at all significant. 
The tentative plan was designed to afford a basis of discus- 
sion for the shippers, carriers, and other interested parties. 
It has served that purpose quite admirably. The mere fact 
that a proposed consolidation is or is not in agreement with 
the plans outlined by the commission in its report for 1921, 
is not of compelling importance. The price to be paid for 
the properties may be entirely unreasonable, even though 
everything else may be entirely satisfactory. While a com- 
bination described in the tentative plan may be in the public 
interest, a modified plan, presented by the carrier may be 
even more in the public interest. Professor Ripley indi- 
cated in the report accompanying the tentative plan, that one 
of the fundamental objections to the consolidation of the 
Erie with the Nickel Plate lies in the fact that these roads 
“have been bitter competitors for many years.” And yet 
three years later these two properties agree to consolidate. 
Conditions change; and it is not unreasonable to expect that 
with such changing conditions many of the systems outlined 
by the commission may become quite inadequate. 


The Country-Wide Plan and Its Difficulties 


It is decidedly questionable whether or not the final plan 
of the commission when published will be of any great 
service in facilitating consolidations under the Act. The 
railroad situation is a dynamic one. A final plan which 
may be practicable and adequate at one time may be entirely 
unsuitable to conditions existing a short time thereafter. It 
seems advisable to permit the carriers to work out their 
plans voluntarily under the supervision and control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The commission has 
shown in its decisions thus far that it can protect the public 
from the dangers of any unwise consolidations that might 
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not serve the public interest. It seems that the existence 
of a definite plan of the commission might retard the volun- 
tary activity of the carriers in facilitating consolidations 
which are clearly advisable. 

Further than that, the value of those paragraphs of Sec- 
tion 5 providing for complete consolidations may be seriously 
questioned. No such consolidation can be carried out ex- 
cept with the consent of all stockholders of a company. If 
the stock is owned or controlled by a few individuals or in- 
stitutions it is probable that negotiations can be successfully 
conducted. The price may be somewhat high; some advan- 
tage may be taken of the buyer because of his strategic posi- 
tion. An agreement, however, is likely to be reached on 
some reasonable basis. But, where the stock is widely held 
by thousands of persons, it is more difficult to purchase all 
of the stock. There will always be some shareholders who 
will refuse the terms offered by the interested carriers. ‘The 
minority stockholdes might demand terms that are entirely 
unreasonable, judged by any of the accepted financial stand- 
ards; yet their demands cannot be ignored. 

This problem may present itself in a variety of ways. The 
minority or individual stockholders may demand that their 
securities be exchanged for those of the new consolidated 
company on a basis more favorable than that accorded to the 
majority holders. In such an event the railroad manage- 
ment has no alternative, other than to revise the terms of 
the exchange to all the stockholders. For, assuredly, all 
stockholders must be treated alike. It is also probable that 
the minority holders might demand cash for their own stock. 
The price asked for might be unreasonably high; and yet, if 
the consolidation is to succeed, these stockholders must be 
bought out. 

The law provides no remedy to solve this situation. In the 
original Nickel Plate consolidation it was necessary to pur- 
chase the holdings of the minority stockholders at a figure 
substantially higher than that received by the other parties. 
It is true that the minority was enabled to accomplish this 
by reason of an antiquated Ohio statute. But the possibility 
of obstruction of a consolidation by a few security holders is 
always present. The interstate Commerce Commission can 
consider the price proposed to be paid only to the extent neces- 
sary to conserve the public interest. “We may inquire,” 
the commission said, in one case where this subject was 
up for discussion, “whether the consideration to be paid 
by the applicant is fair and reasonable, to the end that the 
assets of the applicant be not wasted or its credit impaired 
so as to jeopardize its ability to perform its public functions.” 
Any price declared by the commission to be reasonable, does 
not in any way bind any shareholder; it simply indicates 
that the carrier proposing to buy the stock may pay that 
price for it. For reasons satisfactory to themselves the share- 
holders need not accept that price. 

It is quite certain that but few consolidations on any ex- 
tensive scale will be carried out in the near future with the 
law as it now stands. Parties controlling a few per cent of 
the outstanding stock of a carrier can block the execution 
of a consolidation which, from the standpoint of the public 
interest, might be greatly desirable. 

There are numerous railroads, for example, whose asset 
value as tentatively determined by the commission under the 
valuation act of 1913 is substantially in excess of the out- 
standing securities. Their earning power, however, is low, 
due to light traffic density. The capitalized earning power 
of these properties is lower than the potential capitalizability 
of the assets devoted to the service of transportation. For 
consolidation purposes under Section 5, Paragraph 6, the 
stock of such a company may have great bargaining values. 
The law declares that the par value of the securities of the 
new company “shall not exceed the value of the consolidated 
properties as determined by the commission.” The minor- 
ity stockholders may find it profitable to hold out for a price 
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based on the asset value of the property. Their legal posi- 
tion may indeed be doubtful. The securities of a new com- 
pany under the law cannot indeed exceed the property values; 
but this does not necessarily mean that they must always 
be equal to the value of the assets. Furthermore, the value 
of railway properties for consolidation purposes may be 
greatly different from that indicated by the value declared 
under the valuation act of 1913. The minority holders may 
thus discover that the legal basis for their expectation may 
be undermined. 

The fact must be noted, however, that many stockholders 
will insist upon prices for their holdings higher than would 
be warranted by the earning power of the respective car- 
rier. ‘The question then arises as to the wisdom of insisting 
upon the consummation of these complete consolidations. 
Obviously, the saving in expenses is a clear advantage. This 
must be balanced against the large loss that might result 
from the necessity of buying out the protesting stockholders. 
Also, it is more than probable that the commission might 
object to the payment of extraordinarily large sums to mol- 
lify any group of security holders. Again, the carriers pro- 
posing to acquire the properties and franchise of other car- 
riers might refuse to meet the terms of the recalcitrants. The 
voluntary activity of the roads in initiating and consummat- 
ing proposed consolidations in the public interest would 
thus be seriously impeded. 

Under Paragraph 2, Section 5, consolidations may be 
brought about despite the objections of protesting stockhold- 
ers. The majority stock of a road can be sold to another 
road; or the property leased by the action of the majority 
stockholders. The minority holders may vigorously object 
to such a transfer of control, as they have done in quite a few 
of the acquisition cases before the commission. The latter 
body has declined to interfere in any disputes between a 
company and its stockholders. The dissatisfied minority 
may, it is true, secure some concession from the courts. How- 
ever that may be, it is quite certain that consolidations not 
possible under Paragraph 6, may easily be effected under 
Paragraph 2. Under these circumstances it appears to be 
the better wisdom to remove Paragraph 5 and 6 entirely and 
to allow consolidations to be worked out under Paragraph 
2. The resultant failure to eliminate certain operating ex- 
penses is an admitted defect; which is outweighed by the 
advantages resulting from the more successful execution of 
consolidations clearly in the public interest. 








A New Pacific Type for Service on the London & North 


Eastern’s “Flying Scotsman” Receiving Finishing 
Touches at the Company’s Doncaster Works 
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e New Oil House at Sacramento 


Pre-Cast Concrete Used in Engine Terminal 


Western Pacific Builds Two Structures of This Type of 
Construction at Stockton, Cal. 


HE CONSTRUCTION of reinforced concrete buildings of 
pre-cast members erected or assembled by means of 
derricks has had limited application in the railway 
field, and of the few structures which have been built accord- 
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Erecting One of the Roof Girders. Note the Reinforcing 
Bars Extending from the Ends of the Unit Members 


ing to this system the larger number are on the Pacific coast. 
A further application of this method, again in the far west, 
is illustrated in the roundhouse and shop building of the 
Western Pacific now nearing completion at the new terminal 
at Stockton, Cal. 

The roundhouse contains 10 stalls 101 ft. long and has 
been so located that there is adequate space for the future 
addition of 28 more stalls. The structure comprises a frame 
of reinforced concrete columns surmounted by girders span- 
ning lengthwise of the stalls, these girders in turn serving as 
the supports for reinformed concrete roof slabs that span 
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across the stalls. ‘The outer wall consists almost entirely of 
glass in steel sash with a nine-inch brick wall below the 
window sills. The temporary end of the house is of wood 
to afford ready provision for the future extension. The 
floor comprises a seven-inch reinforced concrete slab with a 
brush finish. All piping in this house, with the exception of 
drain and sewer pipe, is carried over head. 

The shop building is 45 ft. by .215 ft. with framing some- 
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The Roof Slabs, Which Resemble Inverted Troughs, Were 
Also Erected by the Crane 


what similar to the roundhouse but with considerable por- 
tions of the outside wall space made up in pre-cast wall slabs, 
the remaining areas comprising glass in steel sash. The 
interior of the building is divided into separate rooms for 
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the machine shop, storeroom, office, tool room, engineers’ 
locker room, etc., by means of hollow tile partitions. 

While the system for the construction of these buildings 
provides for the use of independently formed members set 
up in place in their proper positions, the connections have 
been so devised as to insure a high degree of monolithic 
action in resisting external forces. The columns were cast 
with bars projecting from their upper ends, the same arrange- 
ment being followed in the construction of the girders, which 
had the reinforcement bars extending from their ends into 
an open space provided between the ends of the adjoining 
girders at the top of the column. After the girders were in 
place this open space was boxed in and filled with concrete. 
This arrangement not only serves to give the girders a con- 


Longitudinal Section of a Typical Stall 


siderable degree of continuity over the column, but it intro- 
duces a considerable knee-bracing effect between the girders 
and the columns. 

A somewhat similar arrangement is effected in the con- 
nection of the roof slabs to the girders. The roof slabs were 
dimensioned so that instead of butting tight at the joint over 
the girders they left an open space over the center line of the 
girders which was filled with concrete or grout after the slabs 
were all in place. But the joint is made even more effective 
by the provision that the stirrups of the girder reinforcement 
projected from the top of the girders into this grouting space, 
so that in some degree, at least, the filling of the grouting 
space had the effect of increasing the effective depth of the 
girder. This feature of the design was given exhaustive 
study before it was incorporated in the plans and a number 
of girders were tested to destruction, some with the grout in 
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smooth and dense surface. All reinforcing steel was locked 
in place in the forms and carefully inspected before placing 
the concrete. After the concrete had set the individual units 
were lifted from the forms by a locomotive crane and piled 
in a curing yard, where they remained for about 20 days 
before being placed in the building. 

The erection was handled with a locomotive crane. 
Column footings were cast with a pocket to receive the lower 
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An Interior View of the New Machine Shop at Stockton, 
Which Clearly Indicates the Character of the 
Unit Construction 


ends of the columns which were grouted solid after they had 
been put in place and plumbed. After the grout around 
the column bases had set the wall slabs, roof girders and 
roof slabs were placed in the proper order. 

In addition to its use for the casting of the unit members 
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Adoption of the Pre-Cast System of Construction Greatly Simplified the Actual Work Done on the Site of the Buildings 


place and others without the grouting. The latter failed in 
compression while those tested after grouting failed in ten- 
sion under approximately twice the ultimate load in the other 
case. 

The various unit members were cast in a yard that had 
been laid out to afford economical and quick handling of the 
concrete. ‘The material bunkers and mixer were placed at 
one end of the yard while the mixed concrete was transported 
to the forms on an elevated track by means of a motor-driven 
hopper. The forms were of substantial construction, thor- 
oughly bedded on timbers laid on the ground and properly 
alined. The inside faces of the forms were covered with 


sheet metal which gave the finished concrete a sufficientlv 





for the roundhouse and shop building at Stockton, the con- 


creting yard was also used for the manufacture of the mem- 
bers for a Western Pacific oil house erected at Sacramento. 
This building is 45 ft. wide by 100 ft. long with a 10-ft. 
covered platform on the track side and a 20-ft. by 55-ft. 
platform at each end, provided with ramps. This building 
was erected in six days after the members had been deliv- 
ered by rail at Sacramento. 

The method of unit construction adopted for these West- 
ern Pacific buildings follows the same system which has 
been used in other unit constructed buildings on the Pacific 
coast, and elsewhere, namely, the “Unit-Bilt” system patented 
by the Unit Construction Company of St. Louis, Mo., which 
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has been succeeded by J. E. Condelman, formerly chief en- 
gineer of that company, and W. A. Bechtel, engineering con- 
tractor, San Francisco. The Western Pacific structures were 
designed and erected by the Bechtel organization under the 
supervision of Colonel H. M. Smitten, bridge engineer of 
the Western Pacific, and E. L. Phillips, construction engineer 
in charge of terminal projects. 


President Coolidge Urges 
Expedition of Consolidations 


Wasuincoton, D. C. 

ESIDENT COOLIDGE in his message to Congress on De- 

cember 3 called attention to the improvement in rail- 

road service and also elaborated his former statements 
regarding the necessity of further legislation to expedite 
railway consolidations, but he failed to repeat the recom- 
mendation made at the opening of the last session relating to 
a readjustment of freight rates. While he indicated a belief 
that the labor provisions of the transportation act might be 
improved, his language did not indicate approval of the 
Howell-Barkley bill. On the subject of railways the Presi- 
dent said: 


The railways during the past year have made still further 
progress in recuperation from the war, with large gains in effi- 
ciency and ability expeditiously to handle the traffic of the country. 
We have now passed through several periods of peak traffic with- 
out the car shortages which so frequently in the past have brought 
havoc to our agriculture and industries. The condition of many 
of our great freight terminals is still one of difficulty and results 
in imposing large costs on the public for inward-bound freight, 
and on the railways for outward-bound freight. Owing to the 
growth of our large cities and the great increase in the volume of 
traffic, particularly in perishables, the problem is not only difficult 
of solution, but in some cases not wholly solvable by railway 
action alone. 

In my message last year I emphasized the necessity for further 
legislation with a view to expediting the consolidation of our 
railways into larger systems. The principle of government control 
of rates and profits, now thoroughly imbedded in our governmental 
attitude toward natural monopolies such as the railways, at once 
eliminates the need of competition by small units as a method of 
rate adjustment. Competition must be preserved as a stimulus to 
service, but this will exist and can be increased under enlarged 
systems. Consequently the consolidation of the railways into larger 
units for the purpose of securing the substantial values to the 
public which will come from larger operation has been the logical 
conclusion of Congress in its previous enactments, and is also 
supported by the best opinion in the country. Such consolidation 
will assure not only a greater element of competition as to service, 
but it will afford economy in operation, greater stability in railway 
earnings, and more economical financing. It opens large possi- 
bilities of better equalization of rates between different classes of 
traffic so as to relieve undue burdens upon agricultural products 
and raw materials generally, which are now not possible without 
ruin to small units owing to the lack of diversity of traffic. It 
would also tend to equalize earnings in such fashion as to reduce 
the importance of section 15A, at which criticism, often misapplied, 
has been directed. A smaller number of units would offer less 
difficulties in labor adjustments and would contribute much to the 
solution of terminal difficulties. 

The consolidations need to be carried out with due regard to 
public interest and to the rights and established life of various 
communities in our country. It does not seem to me necessary 
that we endeavor to anticipate any final plan or adhere to any 
artificial and unchangeable project which shall stipulate a fixed 
number of systems, but rather we ought to approach the problem 
with such a latitude of action that it can be worked out step by 
step in accordance with a comprehensive consideration of public 
interest. Whether the number of ultimate systems shall be more 
or less seems to me can only be determined by time and actual 
experience in the development of such consolidations. a ad) 

Those portions of the present law contemplating consolidations 
are not sufficiently effective in producing expeditious action and 
need amplification of the authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, particularly in affording a period for voluntary pro- 
posals to the commission and in supplying government pressure to 
secure action after the expiration of such a period. } 

There are other proposals before Congress for amending the 
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transportation acts. One of these contemplates a revision of the 
method of valuation for rate-making purposes to be followed by 
a renewed valuation of the railways. The valuations instituted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 10 years ago have not yet 
been completed. They have cost the government an enormous 
sum, and they have imposed great expenditure upon the railways, 
most of which has in effect come out of the public in increased 
rates. This work should not be abandoned or supplanted until its 
results are known and can be considered. 

Another matter before the Congress is legislation affecting the 
labor sections of the transportation act. Much criticism has been 
directed at the workings of this section and experience has shown 
that some useful amendment could be made to these provisions. 

It would be helpful if a plan could be adopted which, while 
retaining the practice of systematic collective bargaining with 
conciliation and voluntary arbitration of labor differences, could 
also provide simplicity in relations and more direct local responsi- 
bility of employees and managers. But such legislation will not 
meet the requirements of the situation unless it recognizes the 
principle that the public has a right to the uninterrupted service 
of transportation, and therefore a right to be heard when there is 
danger that the nation may suffer great injury through the inter- 
ruption of operations because of labor disputes. If these elements 
are not comprehended in proposed legislation, it would be better 
to gain further experience with the present organization for dealing 
with these questions before undertaking a change. 


On the subject of waterways the President said: 


Meantime our internal development should go on. Provision 
should be made for flood control of such rivers as the Mississippi 
and the Colorado, and for the opening up of our inland waterways 
to commerce. Consideration is due to the project of better navi- 
gation from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. Every effort is being 
made to promote an agreement with Canada to build the St. 
Lawrence waterway. There are pending before the Congress bills 
for further development of the Mississippi Basin, for the taking 
over of the Cape Cod Canal in accordance with a moral obligation 
which seems to have been incurred during the war, and for the 
improvement of harbors on both the Pacific and the Atlantic 
coasts. While this last should be divested of some of its projects 
and we must proceed slowly, these bills in general have my ap- 
proval. Such works are productive of wealth and in the long run 
tend to a reduction of the tax burden. 


The second session of the Sixty-eighth Congress was con- 
vened on December 1 under circumstances which gave every 
indication that little in the way of legislation will be handled 
during the session except the necessary appropriation bills. 
The make-up of this Congress is practically the same as it 
was during the last session, when the Republicans had an 
insufficient majority to control whenever the “Progressives” 
chose to combine with the Democrats, but the latter combina- 
tion was too lose to be effective except as obstructionists. 
Some of the Democratic leaders have indicated that they 
do not intend to obstruct in any way the passage of the 
appropriation bills and there is no particular incentive for 
any faction to try to force an extra session. 

Consideration of the Howell-Barkley bill has already 
been postponed until after the New Year by the action of 
both the House and the Senate in setting aside Monday, 
December 15, for eulogies-on the life of Woodrow Wilson. 
This bill is on the calendar that comes up every other Mon- 
day. The first Monday was opening day and only a brief 
session was held and the plan now adopted for December 15 
sets the bill aside until the first Monday in January. The 
Hoch-Smith rate revision resolution was in a position where 
it could be passed through the Senate very easily but it is 
understood that it has now been decided necessary to change 
the language slightly to omit the reference to the existing 
depression in agriculture, which will require that the reso- 
lution be again sent to conference. The Gooding long and 
short haul bill and the Pullman surcharge bill which passed 
the Senate, are now referred to the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, which will undoubtedly hold 
hearings before taking any action on the bills. 

The Senate on December 2 passed the deficiency bill 
which was held up by a filibuster on the last day of the last 
session, which carries a supplemental appropriation of 
$350,000 for the Interstate Commerce Commission for val- 
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uation work and also the $50,000 appropriation for the in- 
vestigation of the Northern Pacific land grants. 

A committee of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
headed by Paul M. Ripley, president of the league, and 
accompanied by Senator Cummins, called on President 
Coolidge at the White House on November 26 to urge the 
importance of adequate appropriations for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and particularly to enable the com- 
mission to expedite the work of bringing up to date its val- 
uations of railroad property. It was pointed out that 
Congress has been continually adding to the duties of the 
commission and that the transportation act made the val- 
uation results of fundamental importance, while the general 
government policy of economy and the action of the Budget 
Bureau has been considerably reducing the appropriations 
recommended for the commission below the commission’s 
estimates. The committee also pointed out the importance 
of the commission’s work to the shippers. A similar com- 
mittee had conferred with the director of the budget and the 
President on the subject earlier in the year. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives and C. H. Markham, president of the 
Illinois Central, called on President Coolidge at the White 
House on November 26 and discussed with him the general 
railroad situation, leaving with him memoranda on the 
subject. 


22 Years Life From Petroleum 
Treated Ties in Hungary 


By C. M. Taylor 


Superintendent, Port Reading Creosoting Plant, Central of New 
Jersey and Reading 


N A FORMER ARTICLE (Railway Age, March 3, 1923, 
page 505) describing the development of the preservative 
treatment of cross ties with petroleum creosote mixtures, 

[ relied on American precedents and practices for the neces- 
sary evidence that the use of such a mixture was both prac- 

















A Section Through a Petroleum Treated Beech Tie from 
Hungary After 22 Years’ Service 


tical and safe. Since that time much interest has been shown 
by various railroads in the problem and some are using petro- 
leum-creosote mixtures for the treatment, while others are 
making investigations with the idea of adopting it as stand- 
ard practice. 

At the time when the more general use of petroleum- 
creosote mixtures was proposed, the price of creosote ranged 
between 16 and 20 cents per gallon. Some people thought 
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that the main reason that mixtures were being proposed was 
to lower the price of creosote by lessening the demand. The 
facts are that even though the price of creosote oil continues 
to drop, the addition of petroleum to creosote for tie treat- 
ment will increase and the results will be much better than if 
creosote had been used alone in cross ties. 

However good American practice and precedents have 
been, it is gratifying to learn of some independent European 
results along similar lines. In the same year (1902) that the 
Santa Fe installed some petroleum treated ties in test tracks 
in Texas, a Hungarian. named Polifka was instrumental 
in having a large number of beech and white oak ties treated 
with a petroleum mixture far more radical in its formula 
than any yet practiced in this country, his mixture consist- 
ing of 90 per cent Roumanian petroleum and 10 per cent of 
beech wood tar creosote, with about 13 per cent acid content. 

The records compiled by the State Railways show that the 
ties in the first section are standard European main line 
beech ties 2.7 metres (8 ft. 9 in.) long, treated in 1902 and 
laid in 1903. <A total of 1,264 ties were laid in this section, 
which is stone ballasted, tie plated and in every respect a 
typical main line of the Hungarian railways, carrying a 
dense traffic. The renewal record is as follows: 


ee ee ee 3 ties 
IE Se a aren ae bin ak Weve 6 ties 
OS, 5s cnn ckaweniedekaseasawaae’ 9 ties 
Per cent renewals ............ Less than 1 per cent 


The second installation was made about three miles beyond 
the first. In this section were placed 3,512 beech ties, treated 
in 1902 with the same mixture and laid in 1903. This 
section is on gravel ballast with tie plates 634 in. by 8% in. 
A total of 43 ties have been removed from this track to date 
as follows: 


Renewed in 1909 ............ .. 1 tie 

ss “  —PPeSrherteee 38 ties 

. 7 Tn waG@uak ois ak eet 2 ties 

' at eee ae 2 ties 
SE dudenincdnddenmanetenan 43 ties or 1.25 per cent 


The third section is located about a mile beyond the sec- 
ond where 1,300 white oak ties were laid on a rather sharp 
curve carrying the bulk of traffic into Szolnok, which is a 
large railroad center, seven different lines connecting there 
with a big freight classification yard including a hump. 
Of these 1,300 ties, the removals to 1924, were as follows: 


Removed in 1920 ............. 37 ties 

9k a RR 102 ties 

“a EE Chaka ias ded 17 ties 

. Sa oe nee coe 11 ties 
MEE can éxesuhie cede weknaen 167 or about 14 per cent. 


This track had been rebuilt and more mechanical wear 
took place than ordinarily. Also in the rebuilding any tie 
which was not almost perfect was thrown out and used else- 
where, but no record was kept of such reused ties, so that 
while 14 per cent were removed from the main line curve, 
undoubtedly some of these were used elsewhere. 

It should be remembered that the beech ‘of Hungary has 
practically no heartwood, so that the penetration of the treat- 
ment was almost perfect. This is illustrated by the photo- 
graph of a section of a beech tie now in the possession of 
the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
which had given 22 years service. 


ARKANSAS now has a law requiring all automobiles to stop be- 
fore passing over a railroad grade crossing. At crossings of the 
Missouri Pacific signs reading “ARKANSAS LAW, STOP” have been 
put up by the railroad company. It is said that automobile owners 
generally have endorsed this law, and that it is well observed. 
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I. C. C. Annual Report to Congress 


Much Work Curtailed for Want of Adequate 
Appropriations 


tained in the annual report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the year ended October 31, 
1924, submitted to Congress this week. The commission 
adheres to the recommendations of its previous reports. In 
many parts of the report are references to curtailment of 
work because of inadequate appropriations or because the 
available funds and forces have been devoted to activities 
called for by recent legislation to the negiect of other work. 
At the outset the commission calls attention to the reduc- 
tions from its own estimates of its needs made by the Bureau 
of the Budget in its estimates and by Congress in its appro- 
priation bills. Although if the $350,000 supplemental ap- 
propriation now pending in the delayed deficiency bill is 
added to the regular appropriation of $4,272,284 for the 
present fiscal year, the total will closely approximate the 
commission’s own estimate of $4,688,860, the budget bureau 
has recommended only $4,913,500 for 1926 as compared 
with the commission’s estimate of $7,364,496. 
The details of the commission’s estimates for the fiscal 
year 1926 for the various branches of its activities follow: 


N? NEW RECOMMENDATIONS for legislation are con- 


Our Budget 

estimates estimates 

Commissioners and secretary..............s00s: $139,500 $139,500 

DT “Hiheneewehuadwkethdvetesthindenesanels 2,318,660 2,100,000 

mga SAS TRAUE EECA RE HEE ESD RODE DREN 1,189,670 600,000 
DT BAS ORSEECRHASE C0. W O46 e66.00002080200000% 395,000 ) 

Signal and train control devices................ 292,040 § 500,000 

NY SE ps cc cane cam ead hens 500,000 450,000 

DE, GUC Ghe Ss Sate b as vhkw db nee we aens oun 2,369,626 1,000,000 

BS PR ere 160,000 124,000 

NS 5 ace emecisaies Mouanaoaieeaal 7,364,496 4,913,500 


As stated in its last report the commission says, “our 
reference to these repeated reductions is not in the nature of 
an appeal, but we believe it is our duty to again inform you 
that under the appropriations which have been reduced we 
cannot carry on in the future the same kind and amount of 
work as has been performed in the past.” Much of the 
work required to respond to resolutions of Congress or to 
requests from various committees of members of Congress, 
the report says, is done at considerable expense and without 
additional appropriations. As in the last two reports the 
commission says that the work of its Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection has been restricted by insufficient appropriations 
and an inadequate number of inspectors, although 15 more 
have now been authorized, and expenditures were kept 
within the allotment only by curtailing the travel of the 
inspection force to the detriment of the service. Further 
reference to the need for more money is made in connection 
with the report on valuation and in the report of the Bureau 
of Accounts it is stated that during the past year general 
examinations for the purpose of policing the carriers’ ac- 
counts have been entirely suspended because of the rapidly 
increasing number of examinations under Section 15a. 

Attention is again called to the need for remedial legisla- 
tion to correct some of the defects in Section 28 of the 
Merchant Marine Act relating to preferential export and 
import rates. 


Railroad Earnings 


Under the head “Railroad Earnings” the commission says 


In part: 

The net earnings from railway operations have recently been 
better than in 1921 and 1922, but not so good as in 1923, which, 
except for the year 1916, was the best year in the absolute amount 
of the net earnings. However, in the calendar year 1916 the 
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revenues were less than 60 per cent of those of 1923, indicating a 
decided reduction since 1916 in the ratio of net railway operating 
income to operating revenues, which was over 28 per cent in 1916 
and under 16 per cent in 1923. This corresponds with the fact 
that the operating ratio was 65.73 per cent in 1916 and 77.83 per 
cent in 1923. For the first eight months of 1924 it was 78.13 per 
cent. 

As the annual net railway operating income has been recently 
less than $1,000,000,000, it is safe to say that the return of 534 
per cent upon fair value is not being received by the carriers. We 
are unable to say precisely what the return is, as a fair value for 
the carriers in groups or as a whole is not being determined by us 
except in so far as necessary for the purpose of a general rate 
case. It is well to note in this connection that net railway operat- 
ing income takes no account of non-operating income or of interest 
charges. When these and related items are taken into account, the 
result is called, in our official reports, net income. For roads of 
Classes I, II, and III, excluding switching and terminal companies, 
the net income in 1923 was $642,242,713. This was 7.06 per cent 
of the capital stock. The corresponding figure in the peak year 
1916 was 8.40 per cent. That the net income in relation to stock 
could be nearly as good in 1923 as in 1916 in spite of a greatly 
increased operating ratio is explained by the fact that the railway 
securities outstanding have not for the most part been inflated 
by the present high costs of construction, so that it takes a smaller 
per cent of revenues to pay the interest charges and yield a fairly 
good return on stock. 


On the subject of efficiency and economy the report says: 


Studies in Efficiency and Economy 


To go into the question of efficiency of railroad management in 
a thoroughly effective way would necessitate an organization of 
technical experts especially qualified to investigate its numerous 
phases and would also require a large additional appropriation. 
To inform ourselves so far as practicable of the progress of the 
carriers in improving their methods of management, therefore, we 
rely, to a large extent, upon data filed by the carriers on prescribed 
forms, and’ upon information gathered at formal hearings. We 
have published two special annual reports designed to facilitate 
comparisons of averages bearing on the efficiency of operation for 
the years 1923, 1922, 1921, and 1916. 


This is followed by a table giving a comparison of certain 
operating ratios for the past five years. The record of the 
investigation instituted by the commission into the efficiency 
and economy of management of common carriers is now 
being studied with a view to issuing a report thereon. 


Automatic Train Control 


Regarding the advancement of automatic train control 
work the report includes the following: 


At the time our first order was issued there were three installa- 
tions of automatic train-stop or train-control devices in service on 
locomotive divisions designated therein, as follows: Chicago, 
3 Island & Pacific, Chicago & Eastern Illinois and Chesapeake 
& Ohio. 

On the first ‘two carriers named the installation has been com- 
pleted on one full locomotive division as required by our order of 
June 13, 1922. The Chicago, Rock Island .&. Pacific installation 
has been tested and it is expected that the installation on the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois will be tested this year. [A petition 
for a final inspection and approval of this installation has just been 
filed by the C. & E. I.] On the full locomotive division prescribed 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio the installation is about 75 per cent 
complete. Recently, for cause shown, two carriers, the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha and the Western Maryland, were 
exempted from the orders of June 13, 1922, and January 14, 1924. 

In view of the short time remaining under the first order it is 
probable that only a few of the carriers now making permanent 
installations will have their installations completed as required 
thereunder. 

Preliminary inspections have been made of the intermittent 
magnetic induction system installed upon the Southern Pacific 
between Tracey and Brentwood, Calif., on the Missouri Pacific 
between Leeds, Mo., and Stillwell, Kans.; on the St. Louis-San 
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Francisco between Nichols and Logan, Mo. An inspection similar 
to that known as a preliminary inspection has also been made of 
the continuous induction train-control system on a test section of 
the Pennsylvania between Lewistown and Sunbury, Pa. 

During the year plans and specifications of 34 train-stop and 
train-control devices were submitted for examination and report. 
Of this number 24 were found to be impracticable or unworthy of 
further consideration in the form presented and 10 possessed 
sufficient merit to warrant consideration. Of the latter, 3 were of 
the continuous type, 2 of the intermittent induction, and 5 of the 
ntermittent electrical contact or ramp type. 

The record of accidents investigated by our forces for the year 

ended June 30, 1924, shows 100 collisions and derailments, in which 
245 persons were killed and 1,501 injured. These accidents may be 
livided into four groups: (1) derailments; (2) collisions in auto- 
matic-signal territory; (3) collisions in non-automatic- signal terri- 
tory, and (4) collisions in time-table and train-order territory and 

vards. The following table shows the number of accidents in each 

‘roup, the number in each group which probably would have been 
prevented if an adequate system of automatic train control had 
een in use, and the number of persons killed and injured in such 
preventable accidents : 

Number of 
persons Persons 
Prevent- killed in injured in 


Acci- able acci- prevent- - prevent- 

dents dents ableacci- able acci 

‘ dents dents 
4¢ 14 19 77 
12 9 18 122 
Sc.ntedbveesisdtadsaceudveteudesesness 10 § 18 134 
‘ 32 19 58 447 
lot 100 5 113 780 


(he number of preventable accidents, the number of persons 
killed, and the number injured in such preventable accidents repre- 
sent 50, 46 and 52 per cent, respectively, of the total number of 
accidents investigated, persons killed and persons injured. 

The importance of continuous effort to prevent railway accidents 
with their great loss of life, injury to persons, and destruction of 
property can hardly be overstated. 


Consolidation 

Under this head the report merely states that hearings 
have been completed, including 11,713 pages of testimony 
and 711 exhibits, and that “the work of preparing the com- 
plete plan is progressing.” 

Valuation 

Progress has been made, the report says, in the prepara- 
tion of underlying engineering, land, and accounting reports, 
and of tentative valuations. 

rhe diversion of part of our force to other tasks, coupled with 
heavy reduction in number to meet reduced appropriations, has 
prevented completion of underlying reports. The following table 


shows the status as of October 31, 1924, as to underlying reports 
on steam roads compared with that of the same date in 1923: 


Number Number Per cent 
Date of ol Miles of total 
reports corpora. of road! mileage ? 

Section tions 
Accounting - .. 1923 903 1,474 223,444 90.09 
D ecscaees : ‘ 1924 1,034 1,707 243,605 99.70 
Engineering ....... . 1923 912 1,516 223,796 90.24 
me cavccesesee ; 1924 953 1,610 235,088 96.20 
land seeesuceens oo Beas 1,051 1,522 219,426 88.47 
Pe cccecvecess seve 1924 1,106 1,672 233,247 95.40 
1 Miles of first track of main and branch lines; no duplication for second 

r other main track or sidings. 

?The percentages for 1923 are on the basis of a total mileage of 248,000. 
percentages for 1924 ore on the basis ef a corrected total of 244,377 miles 


The following table shows similar information with respect to 
tentative valuation reports served: 


Number Number Per cent 
of of Miles of total 
reports corpora- of road! mileage ? 
Date tions 
CR, Den Be 6600 06ehnnteenneésaceeace’ 327 468 54,622 22.03 
Gah, Ban Teen cceveceseusecsececesecesse 386 568 75,375 30.84 


! Miles of first track of main anc branch iines; no duplication for second 
r other main track or sidings. 

2 The percentages for 1923 are on the basis of a total mileage of 248.000. 
The percentages fer 1924 are on the hasis of a corrected total of 244,377 


Dangers in Delay 


Based on our experience thus far we estimate that the hearings 
to be held on protests to tentative valuations will exceed 500 in 
number. We cannot estimate their length. It is apparent that 
satisfactory completion of the work, already over 10 years in 
progress, is seriously menaced by delay in completing these primary 
valuations. Most of them are already from 6 to 10 years old. In 
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administering the act present-day valuations are needed, but before 
they can be had primary valuations must have been completed to 
serve as bases for carrying the valuations forward. There is 
serious disadvantage in the lapse of so many years between the 
primary and the present-day valuations. With the passage of time 
come cumulative changes in the property by reason of additions, 
betterments, and retirements, thus rendering the original inven- 
tories increasingly unrepresentative of present conditions. 

Heavy reductions in staff constitute the major cause for delay 
in bringing primary valuation to a close, but a contributory cause 
is found in the length of hearings under ordinary trial procedure. 
While this is in large part attributable to the nature of the pro- 
ceedings, relating as they do to the values of extensive properties 
worth hundreds of millions and even billions of dollars, the adapta- 
bility of ordinary trial procedure to the expeditious determination 
of the multitudinous issues presented by protests against the tenta- 
tive reports has become questionable. The individual pleces of 
property whose reproduction costs or present values are in issue 
are innumerable. The taking of testimony by examination and 
cross-examination of witnesses with every issue fought out on the 
record, point by point, is expensive in time, money, and staff. The 
testimony and complicated exhibits run into thousands of pages in 
single cases. Many of the issues present highly technical engineer- 
ing, land, and accounting questions. 


Tests of Shortened Procedure 


As a possible solution of this problem we have been giving 
thought to such shortening of procedure as will not be adverse to 
the public interest. In two test cases we have authorized a pro- 
cedure which consists of conferences between our technical repre- 
sentatives and the technical representatives of the parties to the 
case with a view to clarification and simplification of the issues, 
elimination of immaterial matters and of controversy having its 
source in lack of understanding and the reaching of agreements or 
the preparation of statements of fact on technical issues. Unde: 
this plan the conferences are merely adjuncts to and not substitutes 
for such hearings as are provided by law. The plan under test 
provides that conferences can only be authorized at the hearing, 
where those in opposition may be heard; and that, if conference is 
authorized, the reports of conferees are to come to the record in 
such form as to be competent evidence and subject to attack both 
on hearing and in argument. ‘Conferees cannot bind us. We pro- 
pose in two test cases to consider the facts presented by the confer- 
ence reports and to accept, reject, or modify the recommendations 
made by conferees in accordance with the dictates of our judgment. 
The authorization of such tests does not contemplate the surrender 
of any part of the duty of valuation clearly imposed upon us by 
the act. 

The 43 cases in which hearings were concluded during the year 
covered 17,295 miles of road, or 7.1 per cent of the inventoried 
mileage. The policy of setting hearings of the larger carriers as 
soon as possible has been adopted, and hearings on protests of 
carriers, with an aggregate of 26,008 miles of first main track, or 
10.6 per cent of the total mileage, have been instituted and are in 
varying stages of progress. The hearings on 20 additional protests 
of roads, embracing 11,962 miles of first main track, have now 
been assigned before examiners, and our forces are actively en- 
gaged in preparing for them. 

Final value decisions already promulgated number 24, and cover 
4,396 miles, or 18 per cent of the aggregate. In addition, 139 
tentative valuation reports, covering 3,646 miles, or 1.5 per cent of 
the total mileage, have become final through lack of protest. Final 
reports thus cover only 3.3 per cent of the inventoried mileage, 
and they are reports, not of present-day valuations, but of primary 
+ ae made as of dates of inventory ranging from 1914 to 
1921. 

Recapture Valuations 


In the administration of section 15a, added to the interstate 
commerce act by the transportation act of 1920, and providing for 
the recapture by us of one-half of the net railway operating income 
of every railroad system in excess of a return of 6 per cent on 
the value of its properties, we have availed ourselves of the data 
gathered under section 19a. The section 19a valuations, however. 
are almost entirely as of dates prior to the recapture periods, the 
first of which began with the last 10 months of 1920. We have 
also been utilizing the training and experience of our valuation 
forces in revising and correcting the primary valuations for appli- 
cation to the recapture periods. 

In such revision and correction for recapture purposes the re- 
ports of carriers under our valuation order No. 3, giving additions, 
betterments, and retirements since primary dates of valuation, have 
been very helpful. The force engaged in policing and checking 
the carriers’ records and returns under order No. 3 for use when 
the completion of primary valuations permits us to commence their 
revision for the purpose of bringing them to date, has been it- 
creased to 45 employees. This force is concentrating its attention 
upon carriers whose returns filed under section 15a indicate recap 
turable excess earnings, and is not only policing and checking 
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their order No. 3 records and returns but is compiling results for 
use in recapture Cases. 


Certificates of Public Convenience and Necessity 


Under the provisions of paragraphs (18) to (22) of sec- 
tion 1 of the act, 120 applications for certificates of public 
convenience and necessity were filed. Of these, 42, covering 
2,564.66 miles of line, were for authority to construct new 
lines or to extend existing lines, 52 were for authority to 
abandon mileage aggregating 949.82 miles of line, and 26 
were for authority to operate, or to acquire and operate, 
2,052.56 miles of line. 

The commission issued 82 certificates, of which some were 
in respect of applications filed during the preceding year, 
26 covering 1,318.35 miles of new construction, 30 authoriz- 
ing abandonment of 453.838 miles of line, and 26 authoriz- 
ing the operation, or acquisition and operation, of 2,019.349 
miles of line. It denied 11 applications—7 covering 
2,298.60 miles of new construction, 3 seeking authority to 
abandon 69.13 miles of line, and 1 to operate 8.38 miles. 
Eleven applications—4 covering the construction of 271.54 
miles of line, 4 for authority to abandon 49.68 miles of line, 
and 3 to acquire and operate 96.14 miles of line—were 
withdrawn. Four applications, 3 of which sought authority 
to construct 143 miles of line and 1 to operate 60.57 miles, 
were dismissed. 

The commission has continued the practice of enlisting the 
co-operation of the state commissions in these cases. In 45 
cases hearings have been held for it by state commissions 
during the year, and in most of such cases in which a de- 
cision has been reached it has followed their recommen- 
dations. 


Acquisition of Control 


Paragraph (2) of section 5 of the act authorizes the 
commission to approve by order the acquisition by one carrier 
of control of one or more carriers either by lease, or by 
purchase of stock, or in any other manner not involving the 
consolidation of such carriers into a single system. Under 
this paragraph 34 applications have been filed, 33 authoriza- 
tions have been issued, 1 application has been withdrawn, 
and 1 application denied. 


Recovery of Excess Net Railway Operating Income 
Reports have been filed showing aggregate results with 
respect to excess net railway operating income of carriers 


subject to section 15a, as follows: 


Number of Amount of 


Number _ reports in which excess 

of reports excess income income 

Period filed is reported reported 
\pplicable period of 1920... rowed 968 30 $2,079,748.65 
Ce WON BEN 6 b6s5000s0¢n0u2 949 25 430,655.70 
Calendar yetr 1922....... ccs. 892 46 1,702,063.90 


745 36 6,633,433.23 


$10,845,901.48 


Calendar vear 1923.... 


fee ee 


A number of the reports included in the above statement 
cover systems or groups of carriers claimed by respondents 
to be under common control and management and operated 
as a single system within the provisions of paragraph (6) 
of section 15a. Accordingly, the number of operating carriers 
included in these reports was 1,144 for the applicable period 
of 1920, 1,167 for the year 1921, 1,122 for the year 1922, 
and 983 for the year 1923. 

The excess income reported by carriers is not computed 
upon values fixed by the commission, and it may be that 
the number finally determined to have earned excess income 
will differ from the number reported. 

Of the carriers reporting excess income, 53 paid during 
the vear the aggregate sum of $4,858,522.17, which, added 
ta $96,675.10 paid prior to November 1, 1923, makes the 
total payments $4,955,197.27. The majority of payments 
have been made under formal protests and reservations, and, 
therefore, the contingent fund, composed primarily of such 
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payments, has not been made available for the uses con- 
templated by the statute. 

In addition to the payments made by carriers of excess 
income and interest on delinquent payments pursuant the 
general railroad contingent fund has been augmented by 
interest received from investments. The present status of the 
fund follows: 


Payments by carriers cf excess income...........sceeeceees $4,955,197.27 


Payments by carriers of interest on delinquent payments...... 18,484.28 
Caeseh Bente Rar GUN sci. nods cnr dicecosdondeesoencae 2,062.30 
Interest from investmen‘s in obligaticns of the United States 65,485.11 

Total credits te general railroad contingent fund......... 5,041,228.96 


In May last the commission began the institution of 
formal hearings in recapture cases. These have proceeded 
as rapidly as limited forces would permit. Some hearings 
are in progress and others will be assigned as rapidly as 
possible. 


Issuance of Securities and Assumption of Obligations 


The commission has received 257 applications, 14 amend- 
ments thereof and 26 supplements thereto, and 7 petitions for 
rehearing, under section 20a of the act, and has authorized 
the issue of securities and the assumption of obligations and 
liabilities in respect of securities of others in the following 
aggregate amounts. 


I NG oe ae ek ie ie $31.875,600.00 
I I 8 ii kos ddd debe daneedseee 1 weet x 


Special guaranteed betterment stock: 
For payment cf advances................ 9 928,850.00 
Wn WO, 24 5 oe oWecacesnahetues tate aie eae 201,474,970.00 
' 150,500 
$1,262,417 ,999.6¢ 
438,000.00 


Ronds, mortzage......... : 
a EPPS Ee TT Tee 


59,105,874 


Notes secured 75 
10,871,965.53 


Notes, unsecured ...... 


I na kaa Soe ae sale vn eho ea udEees es 69,977 ,840.28 
$253,658,593.76 
7 060,000.06 


Equipment obligations .. 
Receivers’ certificates 


Grand total securities................... een: 1,795,027,403.70 
t 1 50,500 


‘Shares cf stock without nominal or par value. . 

Under paragraph (9) of section 20a certificates of notifi- 
cation of the issue of notes, maturing within two years, in 
the aggregate sum of $137,438,523.95 were filed. 


Reimbursements of Deficits During Federal Control! 


In the last report it was stated that 352 carriers had filed 
claims for reimbursement under section 204 of the trans- 
portation act, 1920, claiming an aggregate amount of 
approximately $25,200,000. During the past year 13 addi- 
tional claims have been filed, increasing the amount approxi- 
mately $575,000. Final settlements with 223 carriers have 
been effected, in the gross amount of $9,392,663.70, and 
$17,546.73 has been certified as partial payments to carriers 
with which settlement has not been effected, making a total 
of $9,410,210.43 certified. Of the latter amount, $2,279,- 
235.78 was withheld as traffic balances and other indebted- 
ness due to the director general of railroads, as agent. In 
certifying the above amounts in settlement, substantial ad- 
justments have been made, resulting in deductions from the 
amounts claimed by carriers. The aggregate amount of the 
deductions, is approximately $10,000,000. 

In addition to the final settlements effected, 84 claims have 
been dismissed and 5 withdrawn, leaving 53 awaiting final 
disposition. 

The status of short line carriers for that portion of the 
period of federal control prior to relinquishment by the 
director general, is now in litigation. 


Six Months’ Guaranty After 
Termination of Federal Control 


As stated in previous reports, 667 carriers filed accept- 
ances of the guaranty provisions of section 209 of the trans- 
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portation act, 1920. The accounting adjustments required 
hy subdivision (f) of said section 209 have presented diffi- 
culties which have tended to delay final settlements. This 
is especially true with respect to a majority of the cases 
settled during the past year and will be true of those re- 
maining unsettled. 

Attention is called to the fact that in the final disposition 
of 573 cases, in which an aggregate amount of $346,841,- 
163.33 was certified as being necessary to make good the 
guaranty, and in which cases an aggregate amount of $433,- 
(72,532.87 was claimed, the commission has made adjust- 
ments resulting in a net deduction of $86,231,369.54 from 
the amount claimed. These adjustments were due to ac- 
counting corrections relating to the test and guaranty periods; 
adjustments under section 4 of the federal control act with 
respect to interest on additions and betterments; maintenance 
ascertained as not allowable under paragraph (3) of sub- 
division (f), section 209; disproportionate items disallowed 
pursuant to paragraph (5) of that subdivision and deduc- 
tions on account of unaudited items as provided in section 
212: and the disallowance of special claims not recognized 
ly the orders relating to settlement under the guaranty. 
The carriers accepting the provisions of section 209 filed 
claims aggregating approximately $657,000,000. The com- 
mission adheres to its previous estimate of approximately 
$536,000,000 as the total amount payable under the guar- 
anty. Final settlements have been effected with 450 carriers 
and 123 cases have been dismissed as not entitled to benefits 
of the guaranty, leaving 94 cases of which final disposition 


has not been made. Certificates have been issued in the 
following aggregate amounts: 
Partial pay 
Advances ments under 
Period! under section section 209 Final settle 
9 (hy) and (¢) and (i) as ment under lotal 
(1) amended by section 209 (g) 
section 212 
\mount certihed tor 
payment as of 
Met. 31, 1923 $263,935.874 $169,441,912.14 $67,944,888.58 $501,322,674.72 
\mount certified 
during year end 
ed Oct. 31, 1924 None 6,171,536.70 6,171,536.70 


None. 


Grand tctal. 963,935,874 169,441,912.14 74,116,425.28 507,494,211.42 


The estimated balance payable to carriers under section 
209 is therefore, $28,505,788.58. 


Loans to Carriers 


Since the last report, the commission has certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury approval of* one additional loan 
made upon an application filed within the statutory period; 
namely, to the Boston & Maine Railroad for $7,000,000. 
One maturing loan has been extended. 

The total amount of repayments of principal during the 
vear is $15,421,435.89. As the cost of money has declined, 
resulting in better terms for financing from other sources, 
some carriers have repaid their loans in advance of the 
maturities. 

Bureau of Accounts 


The work of examining the accounts of carriers for the 
purpose of determining amounts payable under sections 204 
and 209 of the transportation act, 1920, is nearing comple- 
tion. Staff released from this work is being employed in 
making examinations for recapture of excess earnings re- 
coverable under section 15a of the interstate commerce act. 
During the year 12 examinations were made under section 
204, 74 under section 209, and 271 to determine recapturable 
income. 

At the close of the year the bureau was carrying on its 
docket 525 recapture examinations which it had been unable 
to reach. From present indications, accounting examinations 
under section 15a will be called for at the rate of not less 


than 784 each vear. “To enforce effectively the provisions 


of the statute each of these should be made with reasonable 
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promptness after the close of the period subject to examina- 
tion.”” The commission says, “If we are obliged to allow 
these examinations to lapse, proper enforcement of the statute 
will be impossible. With the staff of the bureau limited to 
an insufficient number, and with a reduced appropriation 
for the present year, we can see no hope of resuming the 
duties referred to, nor can we expect to complete the examina- 
tions under section 15a that should be made each year.” 


Statistics 


In connection with the report of the Bureau of Statistics 
the report says: 


New railroad construction is not keeping pace with abandon- 
ments, although existing roads are constantly being improved by 
additional main tracks and yard tracks and sidings. The substitu- 
tion of larger cars and locomotives for retired equipment continues. 
From 1908 to 1923 the average tractive power of a locomotive 
increased from 26,356 pounds to 38,835 pounds and the average 
capacity of a freight car from 34.9 tons to 43.7 tons. The calendar 
year 1923 marks the peak of railroad freight tonnage and ton- 
mileage. The number of passengers carried in 1923 although 
larger than in the year preceding, was smaller than in 1913, 1914, 
1916, and in each subsequent year, including 1921, but this rela 
tionship does not hold true of the passenger-miles because of the 
increase in the length of the average journey. The growth in the 
length of haul per ton of freight reached its maximum in the year 
1919, having been 309 miles in that year as compared with 300 
miles in 1923 and 254 miles in 1908 (fiscal year). The investment 
per mile of road continues to grow annually, but the rate of return 
from operations on the reported book value, which now exceeds 21 
billions of dollars shows wide fluctuations. That for 1923, 4.56 
per cent, was the most favorable since 1917. Likewise, the net 
income after paying fixed charges, both in absolute amount and in 
ratio to capital stock, 7.06 per cent, was the largest since 1917. 
For the year 1923, 62 per cent of the capital stock paid dividends, 
the average rate on such stock being 7.29 per cent. But if the 
amount of dividends is spread over all the outstanding stock, the 
average percentage falls to 4.52. In 1923, as in 1920, operating 
revenues passed the 6-billion-dollar mark. While operating reve 
nues were greater in 1923 than in 1920, operating expenses were 
nearly a billion dollars less than those of 1920. Maintenance of 
equipment expenses continue to absorb a much larger proportion 
of operating revenues than they did 15 years ago. The average 
number of persons employed in 1923 by Class I steam roads was 
1,855,260, representing a substantial reduction from the peak in 
1920, 2,022,832, but an increase over the figures for 1921 and 1922. 
The compensation to employees was $3,004,083,599. This sum 
bears about the same relation to total operating expenses as obtained 
ten years before, but in relation to operating revenues the pay roll 
is a somewhat larger percentage than for the year 1913, although 
a decided reduction from the peak figure of 1920. The average 
receipts per ton-mile in 1923 were 1.132 cents as compared with 
0.729 cents in 1913, an increase of 55.3 per cent. In the same 
period, the passenger-mile receipts increased from 2.008 cents to 
3.026 cents, an increase of 50.7 per cent. 


Formal Docket 


The formal complaints filed numbered 1,343, of which 
1,076 were original complaints and 267 subnumbers, an in- 
crease of 183 as compared with the previous period. The 
commission decided 1,063 and 253 have been dismissed by 
stipulation or on complainants’ request, making a total of 
1,316 disposed of, as compared with 1,188 during the pre- 
vious period. 

The commission conducted 1,479 hearings and took ap- 
proximately 226,234 pages of testimony, as compared with 
1,883 hearings and 248,383 pages of testimony during the 
preceding period. 


Bureau of Informal Cases 


The number of informal complaints received was 6,876, 
an increase of 471. The director general of railroads, as 
agent, and the carriers filed 7,098 special docket applications 
for authority to refund amounts collected under the pub 
lished rates, admitted by them to have been unreasonable, 
an increase of 1,555. Orders authorizing refunds were 
entered in 5,823 cases, an increase of 1,840, and reparation 
thereon was awarded in amounts aggregating $1,557,848.82. 
In addition 431 cases were dismissed or disposed of with- 
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out orders. The bureau also handled approximately 75,000 
letters. Many of these had the characteristics of informal 
complaints, although not so classified. Others sought gen 
eral information and informal rulings upon the rights and 
obligations of the public and common carriers under exist 
ing statutes. 


Bureau of Traffic 


Under this head the report says in part: 


No general freight-rate reductions throughout the country as a 
whole or any of the major rate groups defined by us have been 
made during the year, although the process of readjustment and 
reduction of individual rates and rate situations has continued. 
We thought it inadvisable to undertake any general investigation 
of all rates, but we have not been unmindful of the necessity for 
further revision of the rate structure to eliminate maladjustments 
between communities and commodities. In reaching this deter- 
mination it was our opinion that to undertake a general investiga- 
tion of all rates would not only unsettle business and commercial 
conditions but would also necessitate an expenditure of time and 
money impracticable under the appropriations at our disposal. It 
was our judgment that progress toward standardization of rates 
could better be brought about through individual cases and in- 
vestigations dealing with particular rate territories or adjustments, 
following in each, in so far as practical considerations will permit, 
a general plan leading to a common end. 

In working out rate readjustments, especially in cases covering 
numerous commodities or considerable territory, certain general 
standards are kept in mind by us. Heretofore many complaints of 
discrimination and prejudice have arisen through lack of standard 
class and commodity rate scales, particularly the former, and 
through extensive use by the carriers of commodity rates designed 
to meet the needs of their respective lines and the shippers located 
thereon, with little regard to the general adjustment in contiguous 
territories or the effect upon other roads or shippers. As has 
been indicated in previous reports, class rates are governed by 
three major classifications, largely territorial, and although under 
each there are maintained class rates which move many thousands 
of different articles, the number of classes and the relationship of 
one class to another have been far from uniform, not only in one 
classification as compared with another but within each of the 
classifications. In so far as the practical needs of commerce will 
permit, we are now endeavoring to bring about standard per- 
centages of the lower classes to first class, first in each of the 
classifications separately and later in all three. Experience has 
indicated that until rates are made more uniform it is impracticable 
to obtain a uniform classification, and it is hoped that the process 
of standardizing class-rate percentages will aid in the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose. 

Where it is thought desirable to use distance rates as distin- 
guished from specific rates, efforts are being made to bring about 
a standard relationship of the rates for various distances compared 
with one another, giving due regard to varying transportation 
conditions. In many instances commodity rates can be eliminated 
by standardization ‘of class rate schedules, and discriminations, 
complications, and difficulties may be lessened by relating the com- 
modity schedules more nearly to standardized class scales. How- 
ever, nothing here said should be construed as expressing the view 
that all rates should be upon a distance basis, or that even where 
rates are made on a distance basis they should all bear the same 
relationship one to another for the respective distances. The needs 
of commerce and other practical considerations often stand in the 
way of uniformity. Rates manifestly should be made to encourage 
and build up the commerce of the country, and its free flow should 
not be impeded by theoretical obstructions. In prescribing rates, 
practical considerations are always taken into account by us, but 
we are convinced that far greater uniformity than now exists can 
be attained without undue sacrifice of practical considerations. 

Experience has indicated that extended and careful investigation 
is necessary before important rate changes are made, and it appears 
that a gradual process of readjustment is much better fitted to the 
needs of commerce than are radical changes involving disturbance 
of business conditions. Hence, immediate completion of the process 
of standardizing even the class rates is not anticipated. 

Continued success has attended our efforts to adjust rate contro- 
versies, including those involved in suspended schedules, by confer- 
ences or correspondence with carriers and shippers, and gradual 
progress is also being made in securing simplification of tariffs in 
the interest both of shippers and carriers. 


Bureau of Service 


The policy under which the commission has sought to 
bring about the greatest possible measure of co-operation 


between shippers and carriers has been continued. 
Referring to the organization of regional advisory boards 
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by the Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, the report says 

“Much good has been accomplished and better transporta- 
tion service secured through these co-operative efforts. Our 
service agents work in close co-operation with these boards, 
and attend the meetings whenever practicable to do so.” 

The perishable freight movement continues to increase in 
volume. ‘The movement for the year ended October 31, 
1924, is estimated as 926,000 cars, compared with 890,060 
cars for the same period in 1923, 817,439 in 1922, and 735,- 
700 in 1921. This immense volume has been cared for by 
the carriers in a most successful manner, the report says; re- 
ports of inability to supply refrigerator cars on orders being 
negligible. Cars, suitable for such shipments were stored 
in or moved into the originating territories in advance of the 
requirements of shippers. The carriers by prompt movement 
of both loaded and empty cars, with the co-operation of the 
trade in unloading and releasing them promptly, have been 
able to move this traffic with great satisfaction to shippers. 
There are still many receivers who are prone to use refrigera- 
tor cars as storage warehouses, thus delaying the return of 
those cars to originating territory. Anticipating the heavy 
demands for refrigerator car equipment over the entire coun- 
try during August, September, and October, the commission 
issued a notice July 16 calling attention to the necessity 
for prompt unloading and release of cars by consignees and 
prompt handling by carriers. It pointed out the importance, 
in the interest of adequate service to all, of observing certain 
specified general principles, which, if followed by shippers 
and receivers of freight and carriers, would greatly facili- 
tate service by refrigerator cars. 

The rail movement of grain and grain products so far 
this year has been handled promptly and without serious in- 
conveniences. The second largest wheat crop ever pro- 
duced in the state of Kansas and the large crops of the 
surrounding states in that territory have been moved without 
complaint as to car supply or movement. The North- 
western states have a large crop, and the initial movement 
has been of grater volume than ever before in history, yet 
with no difficulty from a car service standpoint. At the start 
of the movement in the northwest territory the granger roads 
had on line box cars exceeding in number 100 per cent of 
their ownership. 

No serious accumulation of cars under load on the rails of 
the carriers occurred during the year ended October 31, 
1924. The total number of cars held for those reasons which 
are usually considered as causing accumulations ranged this 
year from 6,243 on June 13, 1924, to 18,756 on November 
9, 1923. This former figure is considered as below normal. 

A normal] situation with regard to the movement of express 
business has continued throughout the past year. Very few 
complaints were filed. Several of these alleged discrimina- 
tions in the distribution of express refrigerators as between 
Tennessee and Louisiana, while another dealt with the 
distribution of such cars in Texas. The others dealth with 
the handling of express matter while in transit and the stop- 
ping of certain trains at specified points for the handling 
of express traffic. 


Bureau of Safety 


A more detailed report of the work of the Bureau of 
Safety is published as a separate’ document. Except as 
otherwise specified the report here made is for the year ended 
June 30, 1924. , 

During the year ended June 30, 1924, 271 cases of viola- 
tion of safety-appliance laws, comprising 866 counts, were 
transmitted to United States attorneys for prosecution; cases 
comprising 1,141 counts were confessed and 293 were dis- 
missed, 90 counts were tried, resulting in judgment for the 
government on 76 counts and adversely to the government 
on 13. One count awaits decision. ‘Two cases comprising 
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+ counts were appealed by the carrier and affirmed by circuit 
courts of appeals. In one case containing 18 counts, pending 
on appeal last year, 16 counts were decided in favor of the 
defendant and two in favor of the government. Two other 
cases containing 2 counts pending on appeal last vear were 
decided in favor of the government. [n a case containing 
two counts, pending before the Supreme Court on certificate 
from the circuit court of appeals for the third circuit, both 
counts were decided in favor of the government. On July 
1, 1924, there were pending in the various district courts 
361 cases, involving 1,094 counts. 

Approximately 1,170,000 cars and locomotives were in- 
spected. The number per 1,000 inspected which were found 
with defective safety appliances was 52.73. The correspond- 
ing record for the preceding year, during which the shop- 
men’s strike occurred, was 100.31 and for the year ended 
June 30, 1922, it was 50.54. 

Ihe bureau investigated 100 train accidents, of which 52 
were collisions and 48 derailments. ‘The collisions resulted 
in the death of 119 and the injury of 928 persons; the 
derailments resulted in the death of 127 and the injury of 
572 persons, a total of 246 killed and 1,500 injured. In 
several instances supplemental investigations have been 
made at suitable intervals after the occurrence of accidents 
to ascertain whether measures have been taken by the carriers 
to correct dangerous conditions or practices pointed out in 
the original accident investigation reports. 

In co-operation with railroads and steel mills, studies have 
heen made and are now in progress to determine what pecu- 
liar condition, if any, exists at the nucleus of a transverse 
fissure to which its formation is attributable. A report on 
other types of rail failures is also being compiled. 

During the calendar vear 1923 there were 5,218 accidents 
at highway grade crossings which resulted in the death of 
),268 persons and the injury of 6,314. Automobiles figured 
in 4,007 of these accidents, 1,759 persons being killed and 
5,416 injured. There were 18 derailments of trains as a 
result of collisions between trains and automobiles, causing 
the death of 19 persons and the injury of 77. In addition, 
there were 6 derailments of trains as a result of collisions be- 
tween trains and automobiles, but without death or personal 
injury. 

The bureau has participated with the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners in the effort to 
devise ways and means for decreasing accidents at railroad 
grade crossings and is in touch with what is being done by 
state commissions and others actively engaged in accident 
prevention work. 


Bureau of Locomotive Inspection 


lhe work of this bureau is shown in detail in the report of 
the chief inspector, published separately. Except as other- 
wise stated, the report here made is for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1924. 

The following tables covering the fiscal vears indicated are 
self-explanatory. 


ember f locomotives for which reports are filed, number inspected, 
number found defective, percentage insfected found defective, number 
rdeved out of service, and total number of defects found 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
Number of locor-ctives for 
which reports are filed 70,683 70.24 70,070 70.475 69,910 
Number inspected 67.507 63.657 64,354 60,812 49.47! 
Number found defective tH HO 41.150 30.978 30,207 25,529 
Percentage inspected found 
defective ° ° 3 65 48 50 52 
Number irdered out of 
service : ° 5.764 7.075 3,089 3,914 3,774 
fetal number of defects 
found 146,121 173, 84¢ 101,734 104,848 95,066 
mber of accidents, number killed, and number injured as the result of 


alvve of some fart or abpurtenance of the locomotive and tender, in- 
‘) } 
Tite ne ? 


Year ended Tune 30— 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
Number of accidents 1.005 1.348 622 735 242 
I*e eent mercase or decrease from 
previon year 25.5 1117 15.4 12.8 *%49.2 


Number of persons killed 66 72 33 64 66 
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Per cent increase or decrease from 
previous year ............ — 8.3 1118 18.4 3 115.8 
Number ef persons injured....... 1,157 1,560 709 800 916 
Per cent increase or decrease from 
previous year 25 t 121 11.3 126 441.6 


' Increase 


Ihe above tables show the effect of operating defective 
locomotives. In 1922, when 48 per cent of the locomotives 
inspected were defective, there were 622 accidents caused by 
failure of some part or appurtenance of the locomotive or 
tender, resulting in the death of 33 persons and injury to 
709. In 1923 the percentage of defective locomotives in- 
creased to 65, the number of accidents to 1,348, the number 
killed to 72, and the number injured to 1,560 persons. In 
1924 the percentage of defective locomotives was reduced to 
53, the number of accidents to 1,005, the number killed to 
66, and the number injured to 1,157. The conditions are 
still far from satisfactory and clearly show the need for 
more careful inspection and more thorough repair of loco 
motives, the report says. 

The percentage of locomotives found defective decreased 
from 65 per cent during the year 1923 to 53.4 per cent during 
the last year, but it is still higher than during the year 1922, 
when 48 per cent of the locomotives inspected by our in 
spectors were found defective. 

There were 43 boiler explosions which resulted in the 
death of 45 and the serious injury of 59 persons, a decrease 
in the number of explosions of 24.6 per cent as compared 
with the preceding year, but an increase of 30 per cent over 
the year 1922. 

Most of these explosions were caused by overheating of 
the crown-sheet, because of low water in the boiler, although 
contributory defects or causes were found in 52.4 per cent of 
the cases. The necessity for better construction, inspection, 
and repair of all parts and appurtenances is apparent. 

Information of violations of the locomotive inspection act 
was lodged with the proper United States attorneys in 9 
cases covering 95 counts, Four of these cases, with 36 
counts, were tried and fines aggregating $3,600 were imposed. 
Of the 27 cases embracing 299 counts reported in our last 
report as pending, 19 cases of 215 counts were tried and fines 
iggregating $16,100 were imposed. There are now pending 


~ 


in the various district courts 13 cases covering 143 counts. 


Labor Board Awards Wage 
Increase to Western Enginemen 


HE UNrrep States RatLroap LABor Boarp on No- 

vember 29 awarded wage increases of approximately 

5 per cent to the enginemen on the western railways. 
The new wage rates which will be in effect are the same in 
all classes as those granted by the New York Central early 
this year, which were stated in detail in the Railway Age of 
January 26, page 294. A number of rules which are more 
favorable to the railways than those which have been in 
effect were also ordered incorporated in the agreements by 
the Labor Board. 

The board rendered its decision in spite of the fact that 
representatives of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
representing the employees had refused to testify at the hear- 
ing. The testimony of representatives of the 43 railroads 
involved, together with data secured by the board from other 
sources was considered sufficient grounds for the handing 
down of the decision. The Labor Board’s efforts to compel 
the testimony of the union representatives are soon to be con- 
sidered by the United States Supreme Court, as a result of 
the appeal of the brotherhoods against the decision of the 
United States District Court at Chicago, which held that the 
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Labor Board was empowered under the law to compel such 
testimony. ‘The present decision of the board will not affect 
the status of that litigation. 

The board’s decision embodies virtually all of the proposals 
of the conference committee of managers which represented 
the railways in the negotiations held last spring. At these 
negotiations a tentative offer of a wage increase of 5 per cent, 
such as had been given the trainmen, was made if the broth- 
erhoods would consent to the changing of a number of oner- 
ous rules which had been in effect. This the brotherhoods 
would not do, and the railway representatives immediately 
appealed the case to the Labor Board. 

The following rules were ordered incorporated in the 
existing agreements by the Labor Board. In passenger serv- 
ice the 20 miles per hour speed basis rule shall be substituted 
for rules and agreements between the organizations and car- 
riers which provide that overtime will be paid on a higher 
speed basis, on schedule of train when one hour late, etc., 
provided that roads paying actual miles will adopt the 
standard basic mileage day rule; the eight within 10-hour 
rule shall be substituted for rules and agreements which 
provide for computation of overtime on any other basis for 
passenger service falling within the purview of the rule; 
overtime in passenger service shall be paid at rate obtained 
by dividing by eight the mileage and daily rates established 
by the application of the increases herein specified to 100 
miles. The existing higher overtime rates shall be pre- 
served. : 

In freight service, engineers, firemen and helpers in pool 
or irregular freight service may be called to make short 
trips or turnarounds with the understanding that one or more 
turnaround trips may be started out of the same terminal 
and paid actual miles with a minimum of 100 miles for a 
day, provided that the mileage of all the trips does not ex- 
ceed 100 miles and that the men shall not be required to 
begin work on a succeeding trip out of the initial terminal 
after having been on duty eight consecutive hours, except 
as a new day, subject to the first-in, first-out rule or prac- 
tice; when an engineer, fireman or helper is required to make 
an emergency side or lap-back trip between his terminals, 
miles made will be added to the mileage of the regular trip 
and paid for on a continuous basis; enginemen required to 
make short trips from a terminal to an outlying point and 
return, from an outlying point to a terminal and return, or 
from an intermediate point to another intermediate point 
and return on account of engine failure, running for fuel or 
water, running for wreck car or car men or on account of a 
derailment, when such conditions arise in connection with 
their own trains, will be paid continuous time or mileage; 
rules or provisions of existing agreements restricting helper 
or pusher service which result in the payment of runarounds 
to assigned crews, payment for an additional day if required 
to leave a terminal after eight hours, or which conflict with 
the principal assignment of a single time, in miles or hours, 
for all service performed from the time required to report for 
duty until the engine is placed on a designated track or the 
crew is released, shall be eliminated; rules in existing agree- 
ments between the carriers and the organizations parties 
hereto restricting the tonnage handled in trains shall be 
eliminated. 

Disputes over the following rules were remanded to the 
railways and the employees for further consideration in the 
event of their acceptance of the increased wage rates and 
rules mentioned above: In passenger service, the alleged in- 
equitable conditions such as excessive overtime earnings or 
limitations as to the number of trips which may be made 
in one dav’s assignment under present eight within 10-hour 
rules; and duplication in the payment of overtime of arbi- 
traries or special allowances. In freight service, payment of 
“dead days” in helper service; and alleged excessive over- 
time earnings in branch line turnaround service. In yard 
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service, exceptions to starting time rules to cover local service 
requirements, and alleged restrictive conditions caused by 
rules in yard schedules providing that the pay of a yard 
engineer or yard fireman shall continue until they reach 
the point at which they started work. In general, dead-head- 
ing resulting from the exercise of seniority or the mileage 
limitations of the Chicago joint working agreement; first-in, 
first-out rules which may interfere with assignments to regu- 
lar runs; pyramiding by excess mileage and arbitrary money 
allowances of mountain or desert differentials expressed in 
money; and alleged burdensome conditions in connection with 
the use of hostlers. 

The application of the increased rates of pay and the rules 
specified were ordered subject to the following conditions: 
individual railways may adopt any or all of the rules or- 
dered by the board and may request the employees to enter 
into negotiations upon the rules remanded for negotiations 
but may not reject the increased rates. The enginemen in 
their two classes may elect to retain rates and rules now in 
effect in their entirety instead of the rates and such rules 
as the individual roads may elect to adopt. ‘The individual 
roads shall on or before December 15 notify in writing the 
respective general chairmen representing the enginemen as 
to the rules that they desire to adopt or reject, and the 
general committeemen shall on or before January 1, 1925, ad- 
vise in writing whether they desire to keep the existing rates 
and rules in their entirety or whether they will accept the 
rules speified in the decision and enter into negotiations upon 
the questions remanded for further consideration, which the 
interested roads desire to adopt, and of which notification 
has been given in accordance with the conditions set forth 
above. 

If the representatives of the employees and of the railways 
shall agree as to the rules which they will accept and those 
which they will negotiate further, the increases in rates set 
forth in the decision shall become effective September 1, 1924, 
and the rules specified in the decision shall become effective 
on the first day of the day period following date of the advice 
from the employees’ representatives. If any of the indi- 
vidual railroads should fail to notify the general chairmen 
of the organizations as to the rules which they desire to adopt 
or discuss, the rates of pay shall become effective on Septem- 
ber 1 and the existing rues shall remain unchanged. If the 
representatives of the employees should fail to advise the 
management of their position on the rules embodied in the 
decision, the existing rates of pay and rules of agreements 
shall continue in effect until changed in the manner provided 
by the Transportation Act. In the event that the individual 
railways and representatives of the employees fail to arrive 
at an agreement on any of the items specified in the rules 
which were remanded for further negotiations, or shall dis- 
agree upon the application of the wage increases or the rules 
specified in the decision, the disagreements shall be handled 
in accordance with the Transportation Act. 

By withholding its decision on three proposed new rules 
the board held open the docket for further testimony in order 
that it may continue the litigation now pending on the board’s 
contention that it can compel testimony. These proposed 
rules are as follows: 

“In all classes of service, engineers’ and firemen’s time 
will commence at time they are required to report for duty 
and shall continue until the time engine is placed on desig- 
nated track’ or they are relieved at terminal. All advance 
time call rules are superseded and the management may 
designate the time for reporting for duty. 

“Engineers, firemen and helpers required to temporarily 
perform a combination of road services, or engineers, firemen, 
helpers and hostlers required to temporarily perform a com- 
bination of yard services, during the course of a day’s work 
(including . overtime. hours) will be paid on basis of con- 
tinuous miilés or time for the entire service not less than a 
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minimum day at the highest rate applicable to any service 
performed. 

‘“Qutside hostlers’ rate will not apply on account of use of 
yard tracks in connection with handling and supplying 
power.” 


— . : 
Freight Car Loading 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
REIGHT CAR LOADING for the week ended November 22 
continued to exceed the figures for the corresponding 
period of any previous year. The total was 1,010,122, 
an increase of 19,823 as compared with last year and of 
63,480 as compared with 1922. Decreases as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year were shown in the 
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us compared with the preceding week was only about 5,000 
cars. The loading of coal and coke, however, was less than 
that for the corresponding week of 1922. The summary as 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association is given in the first column. 

With the seasonal] decline in loading the freight car surplus 
continues to increase and for the period November 8 to 14 
amounted to 145,589 cars, including 79,111 coal cars and 
45,304 box cars. For the Canadian roads the surplus was 
4,500 including 2,300 box cars. 

For the period ended November 22 the surplus was 166,- 
101 cars, including 84,367 coal cars and 57,274 box cars. 
For the Canadian roads the surplus was 5,800 cars, includ- 
ing 3,300 box cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings at stations in Canada for the week ended 
November 22 recovered considerably from the previous 































Week Ended Saturday, November 22, 1924 week’s slump due to the holiday, but it is evident that the 
Districts 1924 1923 1922 peak was reached four weeks ago. Compared with the same 
Eastern 230,952 240,644 238,858 week last year declines were recorded in grain of 2,428 cars, 
Allegheny — apne 203,548 in lumber of 179 cars, and in pulpwood of 423 cars, but 
Pocahontas ‘ 50,430 36,749 30,073 i : ; d ° li 2 3 k f 200 ¢: c . : 1 f 699 
Southern ; 157,097 146,199 139,194 gains were made 1n Iv € stoc or 2 ( ats, in ; coal oO , 
Northwestern . 132,588 131,248 118,960 cars, in ore of 244 cars, in merchandise of 1,098 cars and In 
Central Western teens 163,424 159,257 156,495 miscellaneous freight of 522 cars, the total being down only 
Southwestern ; eo : 80,433 75,563 59,514 130 cars. 
Total Western are 366,068 334,969 
Commodities Totar For CANADA . . . ted 
Grain and Grain Products 59,697 52,082 54,906 or t idee ende« 
SEEN ea 44,051 39,435 40,396 i ge ee ages 
a eee 195,553 182,252 198,764 , Nov. 22 Nov. 15 Nov. 24 
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Ww ere TTT Ce TTT Tee 32 sU92 9490 
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Gusstetive ecteh. Janenee 1 te Gite 44. 176.923 45,670,308 39.048. 387 DP CC Socicteacaweneseeen eee us 15,690 13,736 14,592 
ee ee ie ee — PIES octdnccusteewsadeeb deur 12,502 12,326 11,980 
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Electric Locomotives for 


Hestinghouse-Baldwin-Naval Locomotive for The Northern Railway of Spain 





the Spanish Northern 


Two Types Will Be Used Different in Design But Having 
Similar Characteristics 


of the Northern Railway of Spain was described 

in the September 20, 1924, issue of the Railway 
Age. This article included a description of the six 
locomotives built by the General Electric Company. Six 
locomotives were also supplied by the Westinghouse Electric 
International Company. 

The two types of locomotives have the same wheel arrange- 
ment and have characteristics which are almost identical. 
They are however strikingly different in appearance and 
design. The following description of the Westinghouse 
locomotives was prepared by W. R. Taliaferro, railway 
equipment engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. 

Six 3,000-volt direct current regenerative electric loco- 
motives complete with air brake equipment for the locomo- 
tive and vacuum brake equipment for the train brakes, have 
been furnished by the Westinghouse Electric International 
Company for the Spanish Northern electrification. The 
design of the mechanical parts has been furnished by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. These parts were built in 
Spain and the complete locomotives were assembled ‘by La 
Sociedad Espanola De Construccion Naval. 

‘Fhe locomotives are of the six-axle type with two six- 
wheel swivel trucks. Each axle is driven through a single 
helical gear by an axle-mounted motor having a one-hour 
rating of 270 hp. All motors are wound for 1,500 volts and 
operate two in series from the 3,000 volt d.c. line. 

The locomotive cab is of the steeple type, having a large 
hood at each end. These hoods contain the major part of 


Her the operation as applied to a 38-mile section 


the auxiliary apparatus, such as air compressor, exhausters, 
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blowers, motor-generator set, their automatic control ap- 
paratus and a storage battery. 

All control equipment such as line, resistor and motor 
combination switches required to break heavy currents are 
of the electro-pneumatic unit type. Motor combinations and 
regenerative circuits are set up by electro-pneumatic cam- 
operated switches and regenerative regulating and stabilizing 
resistance switches are of the electro-pneumatic unit type, 
but without blowout coils. 

The control is arranged for three speed combinations, 
consisting of series, series-parallel and parallel, or one-third, 
two-thirds and full speed. The series or one-third speed 
motor combination is obtained by connecting all six motors 
in series. In this combination, eleven resistance notches 
are provided and one running notch. 

The series-parallel or two-third speed motor combina- 
tion is obtained by connecting in parallel two sets of three 
motors in series. Here again, eleven resistance notches and 
one running notch are provided. The parallel or full speed 
motor combination is obtained by connecting in parallel three 
sefs of two motors in series. Eleven resistance notches and 
one running notch are provided, but normally only nine of 
the resistance notches will be used or required. 

Changes from one combination to another will be effected 
hy means of a motor combination handle on the master con 
troller, so arranged that the locomotive may be accelerated 
through the three speed combinations in sequence or in any 
one of the three motor combinations as desired. This arrange- 
ment of speed contro] makes the locomotive extremely flex- 
ible, which is of great importance where trains are to be 
handled on heavy grades and where adhesion is low and 
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the rolling stock light, as it is on most European railroads. 

Due to the light track construction (light rails, wide tie 
spacing and light bridges) limiting the axle loading to a 
very low figure, it has been necessary to limit the total 
locomotive weight to 185,000 lb., which has been accom- 
plished by special design throughout the locomotive to save 
weight wherever possible. In the control equipment, a large 
saving in weight has been accomplished by blowing air 
through the grid resistance which would be required for a 
<clf-ventilated grid resistance on a locomotive of this rating. 

The locomotives are arranged for regenerative braking 
in all three motor or speed combinations. Thirteen running 
notches are provided in each motor combination, which gives 
a wide speed range in regeneration to meet all train and 


vrade conditions. Regeneration is controlled in a similar 





GeNERAL Data Westincuouse—Batpwin—Navat Locomortves 
ees peundctéeesesnbaseueennmben Freight and passenger 
(sage Siete paces e6tsgneeueseeoeaseens 5 ft. 6 in. 

Wheel arrangement... .......cccccccsccccesseesesees 0-6-0 + 0-6-0 
ee 6  SPPPTTTTTIT PTET TT et 13 ft. 0 in. 
Petes 8 WROUUINGR. coco ce ceececesecncecesccencosseeeeend 33 ft. 10 in. 


BARA STIAIE SS 46 ft. 4% in. 


length over buffers 


loetal height over cab ‘ vitewn nb wbaaemeel 12 ft. 3 in. 
‘otal height pantagraph locked down............. 14 ft. 0 mn. 
Diameter of drivers bbeSeraesnceaeseeoneun 39.37 in 
otal weight on drivers . 185,000 Ib 
No. of motors.......- pncedbeosecets censoueesene 6 é 
ype of motors ‘ (eeee Geena deveuneans 350-—N 
CSRS TERED c ccc cc ce esse eer ewesseveccornscsesene . 18:61 
One Hour Rating 
... .. PPP EPTEETTETTTTTTETT TTT TTT tt 1,620 
Iractive effort Lares. 
Speed TTT TT TTT IT IT TT TTT eee 21.7 m.p.h 
Continuous Rating 
SUCRE Acccocccanrssececrcascoesreeeoserseees 1,340 
lractive effort beh edcbeeeewebeewenned 1,280 Ib 
Speed ..... , pbbdbebeneeeeeks ...- 23.6 m.p.h. 
Tractive effort at 25 per cent adhesion.............. 46.250 Ib. 
Maximum safe speed ; 005 000604006RennenOn SENET 





manner to motoring, except that after the engineman has 
chosen the speed or motor combination in which he desires 
to operate and has placed the motor combination handle and 
accelerating handle in their correct positions, the speed and 
braking effort are controlled by the regenerative handle. 


Air and Vacuum Brakes 


The air and vacuum brake equipment consists of standard 
air brakes for the locomotive and vacuum brakes for the 
train. The locomotive brakes are controlled by an in- 
dependent brake valve and also by the vacuum brake valve. 
Ihe latter handles the locomotive air brakes, together with 
the vacuum train brakes in the same manner in which the 
automatic brake valve is employed on the standard locomo- 
tive and train air brake system. Compressed air for the 
air brakes and control is supplied by a motor-driven air 
compressor, and vacuum for the train brakes is maintained 
ly two motor driven rotary exhausters. 

Che auxiliary equipment consists of a 3,000-volt motor- 
generator set which supplies low voltage power for control, 
lights, blowers, air compressor and exhausters and charges 
a floating storage battery which is carried as a reserve to 
operate an air compressor or exhauster in case of failure of 
line power 

rhe ratings given in the table conform with the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers’ rules. 


I~ Orper to MAKE important connections at Winnipeg, a special 
train was recently operated over the Canadian Pacific from Broad- 
view, Sask., to Winnipeg, Man., a distance of 264 miles, in 4 
hours, 16 minutes, or at an average speed of 61.9 miles per hour. 
the run from Broadview to Brandon, a distance of 130.9 miles, 
2 hours, 20 minutes, or at 56.1 miles per hour, and 
the run from Brandon to Winnipeg, a distance of 133.1 miles, was 
made in 1 hour, 55 minutes, or at an average speed of 69.4 miles 


was made it 


per hour. 
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Rail Brakes in Germany 


YDRAULIC APPARATUS for checking the speed of freight 
H cars, on a yard track, by gripping the rims of the 
wheels, functioning on the same principle as the 
pneumatic brake illustrated in the description published in 
the Railway Age of November 15, page 894, is in use at 
Cologne, Berlin and other places in Germany, and is de- 
scribed in a recent issue of the Railway Gazette, of London. 
The apparatus is called a rail brake. It is said to be the 
invention of Dr. Frolich, “railroad superintendent to the 
German Government” and the machinery is made by the 
Thyssen Works Company of Hamborn-on-Rhine. The 
essential features of the brake will be understood by an 
inspection of the right and left half cross sections shown 
in the drawing. 
The plan of a hump yard where this apparatus is used 
shows a short rail brake near the summit and three others, 
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Frolich’s Rail-Brake 


somewhat longer, beyond the first diverging switches. ‘Thus 
the total number is less than the total in the yard at Gibson, 
Ind., on the Indiana Harbor Belt, shown in the Railway Age 
referred to. 

Referring to our drawing, it will be seen that when the 
inside braking rail is in braking position the flange of the 
wheel presses on its base, forcing this downward. Thus 
the weight of the car is utilized to graduate the braking. 

The operator, by a single lever, raises or lowers the mech- 
anism and makes all necessary adjustment. 

In designing this apparatus, the inventor considered the 
use of compressed air, from a pneumatic interlocking nearby, 
but decided in favor of hydraulic power because of the 
leakage and waste when air pressure is used; also, the 
pneumatic plant is likely to be changed to all-electric. Steam 
pipes are provided for preventing interruption of the rail 
brake service by frost. 

This apparatus is used with satisfaction in a hump yard 
where there has been a movement of 6,000 wagons a day; 
and the operators, after a little experience, are able to 
estimate very quickly and correctly the degree in which any 
car should be retarded. 


INTRASTATE FREIGHT Rates on bituminous coal in Indiana will 
be investigated by the Interstate Commerce Commission at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., on February 9. 


Tue Jorint TERMINAL grain committee of the Northwest Kegional 
Advisory Board has recommended the removal of the embargy 
against grain and feed consigned to the Twin Cities or the head 
of the lakes, which embargo was recommended to the Northern 
Pacific, the Great Northern and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie on September 11 to avoid the congestion of terminals 
and delay to cars; and the embargo was removed on November 30. 
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A new operating division of the Missouri Pacific, to be known 
as the Little Rock division, and made up of parts of the present 
Arkansas, Memphis and Louisiana divisions, will be created 
effective December 1. The headquarters of the division will be at 
McGehee, Ark. 


Charles H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central, has 
been elected chairman of the presidents’ conference committee 
on Public Relations of the western railways. Mr. Markham 
succeeds Samuel M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great 
\Western, who has resigned. 


The Southern & Southwestern Railway Club, at its annual 
meeting in Atlanta, Ga., on November 20 elected as president 
for the ensuing year, J. F. Sheahan, mechanical engineer of 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic; vice-president, A. J. Law 
(N. C. & St. L.), secretary, A. T. Miller. 


A fine of $1,000 was imposed on the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey in court at Elizabeth, N. J., on November 28, on 
account of a fatal accident at a grade-crossing in Bayway, on 
October 20. Both the railroad company and the crossing gate- 
man were indicted on charges of manslaughter. The trial of 
the gateman is not yet reported. 


H. G. Taylor, chairman of the Railroad Commission of 
Nebraska, will be the speaker at the meeting of the Western 
Railway Club at the Auditorium hotel, Chicago, on the eve- 
ning of December 15. His subject will be “Regulation and the 
luture cf the Railway.” Mr. Taylor was until recently presi- 
dent of the National Association of Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commissioners. 


One passenger was killed and 25 were injured when Pennsyl- 
vania passenger train No. 201, from Cincinnati, ran into the 
rear of train No. 109, from Pittsburgh, a short distance north 
of Englewood station, Chicago, on December 1, telescoping 
the rear car of the leading train. A signal at the station being 
out of order the engineman of 201 was given a hand signal, 
by the towerman, to proceed out of the station. But because 
of a drawbar pulling loose train No. 109 was unexpectedly 
stopped. 


The Long Island Railroad committee on Public Relations 
has dist-ibuted posters throughout the United States, contain- 
ing what is believed to be the most comprehensive radio pro- 
gram ever prepared for broadcasting in a single evening by 
one railroad system. This program will be broadcast from 
station WAHG, Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y., on 
December 15. The program will be almost entirely musical 
and will require four hours to complete. Almost one hundred 
entertainers will be required—all of them employees of the 
railway. 


Central Railroad Club to Meet December 10 


The next meeting of the Central Railroad Club will be held at 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., on December 10. R. L. Scott, 
irainmaster, New York Central, will read a paper on “Terminal 
Operation.” The club will hold its annual meeting and dinner 
it the same hotel on January 8. 


New England Railroad Club “Canadian Night” 


W. Bb. Lanigan, general freight traffic manager of the Canadian 
‘acific, will address the New England Railroad Club at its next 
neeting to be held on December 9 at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. The subject of the address will be “Ancient Trails and 
Hlighways.” This meeting will be the club’s annual 
Canadian night” and officers of Canadian railways are expected 

attend in considerable number, 
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Locomotive and Train Cost 
Statistics to Be Dispensed With 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced an amend- 
ment of its order relating to the compilation of monthly operating 
statistics, to annul the requirement of the reports of locomotive 
and train costs, selected accounts, effective January 1, except 
as to the reports to complete the twelve months of 1924. 


Net Operating Income Shows Increase in October 


The net operating income of Class | roads for October was 
$127,105,100, an increase of $23,329,400 as compared with last 
October, Operating revenues were $572,600,000, a decrease of 
2.6 per cent, and operating expenses were $403,063,800, a decrease 
of 94 per cent. Net operating income for the first ten months 
of 1924 has been $805,075,000, or at a rate of 4.31 per cent on the 
property investment. 


Five Passengers Burned to Death 


At Wyandotte, Michigan, near Detroit, on the evening of De- 
cember 3, an electric train of two cars, bound for Toledo and 
said to have been moving at very high speed, struck an automo- 
bile truck loaded with turpentine; and the wreck immediately 
took fire, burning to death five persons; and many others were 
injured in the wreck and by the fire. Most of the victims were 
in the parlor car which was the leading car of the train, * 


Railway Business Association— 
Annual Meeting and Dinner 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Hotel Commodore, New York, on 
December 11. At the dinner the speakers will be Selden P. 
Spencer, senator from Missouri, Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the 
Railway Age, and James A. Emery, counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 


Prize Contest for Fuel Economy Slogan 


The Northern Pacific is conducting a contest for the selection 
of a slogan to promote economy in the use of fuel, in which prizes 
of $50 and $25 are offered, respectively, for the best and second 
best slogans submitted. The contest, which was announced Octo- 
ber 30, to close December 10, is open to all Northern Pacific 
employees, each of whom may enter as many slogans in the con- 
test as he chooses. 


Terminal Development 


The address at the meeting of the Society of Terminal Engineers 
of New York on Tuesday evening, December 9, will be made by 
Charles Staniford, consulting engineer, and will cover matters 
relating to terminal development. The meeting will be held in the 
Engineering Societies Building at 8:00 p. m. and will be preceded 
by a get-together dinner at the Building Trades Club, 34 West 
33rd street, at 6:15 p. m. 


C. & E. I. Asks Final Approval of A. T. C. Installation 


W. J. Jackson, president of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
has filed a petition with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
stating that the road has completely equipped that portion of 
its line betweén Chicago and Danville, Ill, with automatic 
train stop and control devices and has equipped its road loco 
motives on that division in conformity with the order and 
specifications of the commission; and is ready to have the in- 
stallation inspected with a view of having it approved by the 


commission as provided in its orders. “The commission is asked 
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to have the inspection made as soon as possible and to give 


its approval, if the installation is found to be in conformity 


with the order 


Reduction in Grade Crossing Casualties 


The intensive campaign carried on last summer by the Ameri: 
can Railway Association to reduce the number of highway grade 
crossing accidents is to be credited with having saved a con- 


siderable number of lives, according to H. A. Rowe, chairman 
of the A. R. A. committee. During June and July, the first two 
months of the campaign, 346 persons were killed and 1,062 in- 
jured in grade crossing accidents, as compared with 405 killed 
and 1,043 injured during the same months in 1923. In view of 
the fact that the Department of Agriculture on July 1 showed 
an increase of 20 per cem in the number of automobiles registered 


in 1924, compared with 1923, the actual decrease of 59 in the 
number of lives lost affords ground for hope that the driving 
public is becoming awakened to the exercise of reasonable care 
in) approaching and passing over railway tracks. 


Rondout Mail Robbers Sentenced 


were given William J. Fahy and James Murray, par 
ticipants in the Rondout (Ill) mail robbery, by Federal Judge 
Adam C. Cliffe in Chicago on November 29 as a maximum on all 
11 points of the indictments returned against them, which sentences 
but the judge ordered that the terms run con- 
currently. The sentences consist of five terms of 25 years each, 
five of 10 years and one of two years. The sentencing of the two 
men followed arguments for a new trial, based on 177 assignments 
of error. The United States Circuit Court of Appeals will grant 
a hearing on a writ of supersedeas and a stay of execution. 

The robbery occurred on June 12 when armed bandits held up 
a northbound mail and express train on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St: Paul, 30 miles north of Chicago, and escaped in four auto- 
mobiles with 42 pouches of registered mail containing money and 
bond shipments estimated at $1,000,000 in value. 

On December 2 the court denied a writ of supersedeas; but 
permitting an appeal to the United 
The plea to be released on 


sentences 


total 177 years; 


writ ol error, 


Court of 


granted a 
states 


bail was denied, 


Circuit \ppeals. 


Still Dissatisfied 


Thornton, president of the Canadian National, last 
made a tour of the Maritime provinces to 


Maritime Provinces 


Sir Henry 


week with his staff 
study means by which some of the complaints being made in 
that section of Canada can be met. In an address to the Board 


of Trade of Moncton, N. B., Sir Henry stated what was the 
policy of the Canadian National toward that part of the country, 
for the naming of a small committee of 
Maritime business men to confer with him on problems of 
mutual concern, declared his readiness to sit down with E. W. 
Beatty, president of the Canadian Pacific, talk over the Maritime 
situation and co-operate with him in the solution of its problems, 
made by his company with the 
passenger steamship service 


announced his desire 


arrangement 
first 


and also announced 
White Star line tor a 
from Halifax. 

The greatest complaint of the Maritimes against the C. N. R. 
is the fact that this system has ports in the United States which 
it is alleged to tavor over ports in the Maritimes. 


class 


New York Railroad Club Dinner 


The annual dinner of the New York Railroad Club will be held 
at the Hotel Commodore on Thursday evening, December 18. 
Dr. David Friday will speak on “What the Future Holds for the 
Railroads.” Dr. Friday is professor of economics at the New 
School for Social Research, New York, and a consulting economist 
specializing in railway and financial problems. He was formerly 
president of the Michigan State Agricultural College, and prior 
to that was professor of economics at the University of Michigan 
and at New York University. While at the University of Michi 
van he frequently served as an expert in railway and public utili 
ties valuation cases. During the war he served as an expert on 
taxation in the Treasury Department at Washington. Recently he 
has been called upon several times by the railroads for testimony 
in rate cases before various commissions. 

McKay, president of the Standard Coupler Com 


Col. Douglas | 
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pany, is chairman of the Dinner Committee. Reservations for 
places should be made through F. O. Schramm, chairman of the 
Seating Committee, Pressed Steel Car Company, 55 Broad street, 
New York 


“Safety Pays” 

This is the title of a new motion picture which the New York 
Central is going to use in educating its employees in safe habits 
of work. The scenario is by Charles E. Hill, General Safety 
Agent of the New York CentrakLines, and it has been produced 
by Bray Productions, Incorporated. 

“Safety Pays” is a worthy successor of the other two New York 
Central films which have proved so popular during the past few 
years, being perhaps somewhat simpler, while fully as forceful in 
its appeal. The spectator’s mind is directed steadily to the object 
in view, a careless trainman being killed, almost in the first scene, 
by stepping in front of a fast train. To many observers, “Tony 
Pasco,” an Italian track foreman who preaches (and practices ) 
safety with true Italian fervor, will appeal as a star, if not ft 














The Careless Machinist 


star actor in the drama. The inevitable love story is well done. 
The heroine converts the careless young machinist to a safety 
advocate ; and her power is due primarily to the fact that her own 
father had been run over and killed because of his own careless 
act. 

The professional actors are of high grade and the railroad men 
perform their parts well. There is one railroad man in the open- 
ing scene, speaking before a general safety committee,—this is the 
introduction to the whole picture—who is not likely ever to shine 
as an expert in the histrionic world, but who without doubt will 
be popular, everywhere, in this exhibition; that is P. E. Crowley, 
president of the New York Central Lines. 

Mr. Hill expects shortly to bring out another film, “Gambling 
with Death,” depicting the lessons of the countless grade crossing 
horrors that now disgrace America. 


Farmers’ Convention Opposes New Legislation 


The National Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union of 
America, in national convention in Oklahoma City, with delegates 
present from 26 states, on Friday, November 21, adopted a resolu 
tion declaring that “We fully recognize the all importance of and 
the relation that exists between the success of agriculture and the 
transportation interests of the American people,” and further, 
that “We, the national union, are opposed to the radical legisla- 
tion now offered before Congress which proposes to disrupt and 
repeal the present railroad labor laws, wherein the public, the 
railroads and organized labor are equally represented. 

“We have faith in the belief that, perhaps with a few amend 
ments to the present laws, a more efficient and economical relation 
may be had than today exists, recognizing as we do that the 
present railroad laws are the efforts of several years on the 
part of the railroads, organized labor and the public to adjust 























December 6, 1924 


and settle the grievances that have frequently arisen, that dis- 
turbed commerce and destroyed the profits of the farms and 
business in general. 

“We, therefore, instruct our national representatives to oppose 
any change in our present railroad laws and especially such 
measures as the Howell-Barkley bill, now pending before Congress, 
which we regard as both dangerous to the peace and tranquillity 
that exists between capital and labor, and would be detrimental 
to the agricultural masses, and would recommend to the ad- 
ministration in power such amendments to the present law as 
will guarantee a reduction in freight rates and a continuance of 
the amicable relations that exist between the agricultural masses 
and the transportation systems of the country.” 

Charles S. Barrett, a member of the recently appointed Agri- 
cultural Commission, presided over this convention. The organi- 
zation maintains national headquarters in Washington. 


Dominion Railway Board Agrees to 
Submit Crow’s Nest Case to Court 


After two hours of argument between counsel and the Dominion 
Railway Board, the latter last week agreed that the application of 
the three prairie provinces for leave to appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Canada from the Board’s ruling regarding the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Agreement would be granted. Chairman H. A. Mc- 
Keown stated, however, that the form of the question which the 
court will be asked to answer will be determined this week by 
the Railway Board. 

There was disagreement as to whether that form should be 
limited to one or embrace several points. Commissioner A. C. 
Boyce held strongly that one question would suffice, namely, 
whether, within the meaning of the Railway Act, the Crow’s Nest 
Agreement is a “special” act curtailing the Railway Board’s 
authority or jurisdiction. In the recent judgment of the Board 
in the Crow’s Nest case the majority held it was not a “special” 
act and that the Board’s authority was not restricted by its 
provisions, 

Commissioner Boyce contended that the question to be asked 
the Supreme Court must raise the fundamental point as to 
whether or not the Railway Board has the power to set aside 
the Crow's Nest agreement. Eugene Lafleur, of Montreal, 
representing the Railway Association of Canada, argued that the 
whole point was whether the Railway Board could grant rates 
in excess of the Crow’s Nest rates. The prairie provinces, repre- 
sented by F. H. Chrysler, of Ottawa, and the city of Brantford, 
represented by W. T. Henderson, held that the Supreme Court, if it 
decided the main question against the decision of the Railway 
Board, should be asked to interpret the Crow’s Nest pact in re- 
spect of discriminatory rates. 

It is expected that the hearing before the Supreme Court will 
he held this month. On the 4th of this month another appeal 
of the prairie provinces from the Board’s ruling on the Crow’s 
Nest Agreement on points of fact will be heard by the federal 
Cabinet. This appeal, in effect, is that the Dominion government 
should suspend the recent judgment of the Railway Board 
until the whole question of a readjustment of the national freight 
rate structure can be dealt with at the next session of the 
Canadian Parliament, so that pending that revision, if approved, 
the West could enjoy the fullest effect of the lower Crow’s Nest 
rates on westbound commodities. 


St. Paul Union Depot Officially Opened 


The official opening of the new union passenger station at St. 
Paul, Minn., took place on Saturday, December 6, when the last 
portion of the main building was opened to the traveling public 
with fitting ceremonies. The project, which has been carried on 
by the St. Paul Union Depot Company, has required a number of 
years to complete, due to the fact that much of the new work is 
on ground previously occupied by the old facilities and that new 
structures have had to be put up without interfering with the 
operation of the 220 passenger trains and many transfer move- 
ments that the station handles daily. 

Part of the new facilities have been in use for several years. 
lhe head house was completed and thrown open to traffic on April 
5, 1920, and the construction of an elevated structure supporting 
six new tracks, with train sheds, platforms, and approaches there 
to, on land formerly occupied as a waiting room and on newly 
acquired land, was completed on November 21, 1921. Part of the 
waiting room was finished and opened to the public on February 
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23, 1924. An article on the construction of the station up to that 
time appeared in the Railway Age of March 29, 1924, page 827. 
Since that time an extension to the waiting room has been added 
and approach tracks, train sheds and platforms have been com- 
pleted, 

The railways which are tenants of the new terminal are the 
Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Chicago Great Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Great Northern, the Northern 
Pacific, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, and the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 


Motor Transport Conference in Boston 


“How to Eliminate Wasteful Competition in Short-haul Trans- 
portation in New England” will be the keynote of the New Eng- 
land Motor Transport Conference, to be held at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, on December 8 and 9, according to a preliminary 
program for the meetings issued by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Besides the discussions which will center around this keynote, 
the conference includes highway sessions at which the highway 
program for New England will be discussed, and at which the 
municipal traffic congestion problem will be considered. J. Row- 
land Bibbins of Washington, D. C., an authority on city traffic 
planning, will be the chief speaker on the latter subject. 

Robert C. Wright of Philadelphia, general traffic manager of 
the Pennsylvania, will lead a discussion on the use of motor trucks 
by railroads to replace local freight trains. Edward Dana, gen 
eral manager of the Boston Elevated Railway, and W. J. Flick- 
enger of the Connecticut Company, New Haven, Conn., will 
discuss the economics of motor bus operation by street railway 
companies. Another speaker will be C. L. Bardo, general man- 
ager of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

Among those who have been invited to attend the meetings or 
send representatives, are the mayors of all New England cities; 
members of state highway commissions and their staffs: members 
of public utility commissions; members of chambers of commerce: 
railroads; electric railways; truck and bus associations; city 
traffic and planning board officials; members of the Traffic League 
of New England; students at Harvard and M. I. T. studying 
highway transport or highway engineering; members of the 
American Automobile Association, and others. The conference 
will be open to the public. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings. 


Arr Brake Assocration.—F. M. Nellis, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Next conventicn, May 5-8, 1925, Los Angeles, Calif. Exhibit by Air 
Brake Appliance Association. 

Air Brake Appiiance AssociaTion.—John Wright, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. Meeting with Air Brake Association. 

AMFRICAN ASSOCIATION OF EnGINEERS.—C. E. Drayer, 63 E. Adams St., 
Chicago. Next convention, 1925, Orlando, Fla. 

AMERICAN AssocraTION OF FreIcut TraFrric Orricers.—Grant Williams, 
1341 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL Baccace AGENTS.—E. L. Duncan, 332 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Annual meeting, June 23, 1925, Port- 
land, Ore. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PasseNGeR TraFFic Orricers.—W. C. Hope, 
Cc R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothchild, Room 
400, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, June 16-19, 
1925, Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF Din1nc Cars.—L. A. Stone, 
C. & E. I. Ry., Chicago. 

\mertcan Exectric Rattway Assocration.—J. W. Welsh, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. 

AMERICAN RartroapD Master Tinners’, CopPersMITHS’ AND Pipe Fitters’ 
AssocraTion.—C, Borcherdt, 202 North Hamilton Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Aumneoen Reed AssocraTion.—H, J. Forster, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Division [.—Operating.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. 

Freight Station Section (including former activities of American 
Association of Freight Agents).—R. O. Wells, Freight Agent, Illinois 
Central Railroad, Chicago, Tl. Next meeting, ay 19-21, 1925 
Kansas City, Mo. i 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Protective Section (including former activities of the American 
Railway Chief Special Agents and Chiefs of Police Association) .— 
} ag J Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New. York. 

‘ Late = ag 6 ee 4 eemes former activities of the 
ssociation o ailroa elegra uperintendents). W. ‘ ir- 
banks, 30 Vesey St., New York, valsmeameinaades oo 

Division II.—Transportation (including former activities of the 
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Association of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers).—G. W. 
Covert, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 

Division III.—Traffic, J. Gottschalk, 143 Liberty St., New York. 

Division Mer en E. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Next annual meeting, March 10-12, 1925, Chicago. 
Exhibit by National Railway Appliances Association. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Electric Section.—E. H. Fritch. 

Signal Section (including former activities of the Railway Signal 
Association).—H. S. Balliet, 30 Vesey St.. New York, N. Y. Annual 
mecting, March 12 and 13, 1925, Hetel Dr ake, €hieago. 

Division V.—Mechanical (including former activities of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master Me- 
chanics’ Association) V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

Equipment Painting Section (including former activities of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association).—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

Division VI Purchases and Stores | former activities of 
the Railway Storekeepers’ Association).— J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. Exhibit by Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Association).—Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, May 25, 1925, Kansas City, Mo. 

Car Service Division—C. A. Buch, 17th and H Sts., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 
Lichty, 
Exhibit by Bridge 


Cc. & N. W. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. 


and Builk ling Supply Men's Association. 


American Rattway Devetopment Assocration.—A. L. Moorshead, Indus- 


trial Engineer, Erie R. R.. New York, N. Y. Next meeting, May 13-15, 
1925, San Antonio, Texas 

Rattway Enorneertnc Assoctation.—(Works in_ co-operation 
with the American Railway Association, Division IV.) E. H, Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Annual meeting, March 10-12, 
1925, Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway Appliances Association. 
Rartway Master Mecnantics’ Assocration.—(See American 
Railway Association, Division V.) 


Amertcan Rattway Toot Foremen’s Assocration.—G. G. Macina, C. M. 


& St. P. Ry., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Exhibit and Supply 
Association of the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 


Amerrtcan Swort Line Rariroap ASSOCIATION. —T. F. Whittelsey, 1319-21 


St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
ax Soctety ror Stee. Treatinc.—-W. H. 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Eisenman, 4600 Prospect 


Amertcan Soctety ror Testinc Marertars.—C. L. Warwick, 1315 Spruce 


St., Philadelphia, Pa Annual meeting, June 22-26, Chalfente-Iladdon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 
New York. 


except July 


Enoineers.—33 W. 39th St., 
Regular meetings Ist and 3rd Wednesdays in month, 
and August, 33 W. 39th St., New York. 


Amerrcan Soctrety or Mecnanicat Enocrneers.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 


29th St.. New York. Railroad Division, A. F. Stuebing, Chief En- 
gineer, Bradford Draft Gear Co., 23 W. 43rd St., New York. 

cas Trat~e Dispatrcnuer A\ssociatron.__C. L. Darline, 10 East Huron 
St., Chicage i Biennial corvention, July 20, 1925, Chicago. 

ican Woop Preservers’ ASSOCIATION P. R. Hicks, Room 1146, Otis 
Bide.. Chicago. Annual meeting, February 3-5, 1925, Congress Hotel, 
(Chicago 

taTION oF Rattway CrLaim Acents.—H. D. Morris, District Claim 
Avent, Northern Pacific Ry.. St. Paul, Minn. Annual meeting, June 
17, 1925, Winnipeg, Canada. 


‘ATION oF Rarieway Extectricat Encrneers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Exhibit by Railway 
Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 


taATION OF Rar~way Executives.—Stanley J. Strong, 17th and H Sts., 


N. W., “Washineten, D. C 
ATION oO} Ratuwar Surety Men E. E. 


Thulin, Peoples Gas Bl.lg., 


chicago Meeting with International Railway General Foremen’s 
\ssociation 

raTION oF Rartway TeLecrarpH SvuperRtntenpents.—(See American 
Railway Association, Division I.) 


TRANSPORTATION AND Car Accountinc Orricers.—(See 


American Railway Association, Division II.) 


e ann Rurtmixne Svrrrty Men’s Assocation.—R. J. Wilson. Pecket List 
of Railroad Officials, 605 Fisher Building, Chicago. Meeting with 
American Railway Bridge ond Bvilding Asscciation. 


pian Rartway Cius.—C. R. Crook, 129 Charron St., Montreal, Que. 

ForemMen’s Assocration or Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except June, 
luly and August, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 

Foremen’s Assocration or St. Louis, Mo..—R. E. Giger, 721 North 
3rd St, East St. Louis, II. “eS first Tuesday in month at 
the American Hotel Annex. St. Loui 

rat Rattway Crius.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Thursday, January to November. Interim 
maotings, 2nd Thursday, February, April, June, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Personal Injury Sectien.—-Parks C. Archer, 
General Claim: Agent, Chicago & Iton R. R., 340 Harrison St., 
Chicago. Meets 12:30 p. m., first Monday each month, City Club, 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 

r Intercuance Car Inspectors’ anp Car Foremen’s AssociaTion.— 
A. S. Sternberg, Belt Ry. of Chicago, Polk and Dearborn Sts., Chi- 
cago. 

re Intercnance Car Inspectors’ anp Car Foremen’s Suprty Men’s 
Assocration.—Bradley S. Johnson, W. H. Miner, Rookery Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Meeting with Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and 
Car Foremen’s Association. 

INNATI Rartroap Crus.—W. C 
nati, Ohio 
and November 

ELAND StTeaM Ratrway Crur.—F. L. Frericks, 14416 Adler Ave.. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Meetings, first Monday each month, Hotel Cleveland 
Public Square, Cleveland , 


. Cooder, Union Central Bldg., Cincin- 
Meetings, 2nd Tuesday in February, May, September 
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Eastern Rattrcap Assocration.—E. N. Bessling, 614 F St., N. W., Wash- 


C. Annual meeting, May 14, 1925, Railroad Club, New 


ington, 
York . . *. . . . 
Freight Ciaim Assocration.—(See American Railway Association, Division 
VIL.) 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ Association oF Cuicaco.—C. H. Treichel, 


Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesdays, pre 
ceding 3rd Friday in month, Room 1414, Manhattan By eee. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITH’S "ASSOCIATION. — Mayer, 
Michigan Centra! R. R., Detroit, Mich. Next meeting, put ES 18-20. 
1925, Hotel Winston, Cleveland, O. Exhibit by International 
Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER Buracksmitus’ Suprpry Men’s Assoctia- 
tion.—George P. White, 747 rene Exchange, Chicago. Meeting 
with International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuet Association.—J. B. Hutchison, 6000 Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. Next annual convention. May 26-29, 1925, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by International Railway Supply Men’s 
Association. 

[INTERNATIONAL Rattway GENERAL ForeMEN’s AssociaTion.—Wm. Hall, 
1061 W. Wabash Ave., Winona, Minn. Annual convention, September, 
1925, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Ral-way Suppry Men’s Assocration.—F. S. Wilcoxen, Edna 
Brass Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Meeting with In- 
ternational Railway Fuel Association. 

Master Borter Makers’ Assocration.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., 
New York. Next convention, May 19-22, 1925, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Master Car anp Locomotive Painters’ 
Division V.) 

Master Car Buripers’ Association.—(See A. R. A., Division V.) 

Morvrte TraFFic & TRANSPORTATION CriuB.—T. C. Schley, 71 Conti St., 
Mobile, Ala. Regular dinner meetings, 6 p. m. on 2nd Thursday of 
each month, Battle House Hotel, Mobile, Ala. 

Natronat Association of Rattway Tre Propucers.—J. S. Penney, T. J. 
Moss Tie Company, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, 1925, Chicago. 

Nationat. Assoctation OF RAILROAD AND Utttrties Com MISSIONERS. —James 
RB. Walker, 44 Lafayette St., New York. 

NATIONAL cee Trane Councit.—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 

york. 

Nationat Hriemway Trarric Assocration.—Elmer Thempson, 12 East 53rd 
St., New York. 

Nattoxnan Rarmway Apptiances Assocrtation.—C. W. Kelly, 825 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Arnual exhihition at convention of American 
Railway Engineering Association. Exhibit, March 9-12, 1925, incl. 

Nationat Sarety Councit.—-Steam Railroad Section: E. R. Cott, Safety 
Agent, Hocking Valley Ry.. Columbus, Ohio. ‘ 

New Encianp Ratctroap Crue.—W. FE. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ten, Mass. Regular meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, excepting June, 
Tuly, Aucust and September, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rartroap Crue.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 27rd Friday in month, except June, Tuly and August, 
at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Pactric Rainway Crus.—W. S. Wellner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Rceular meetings, 2nd Thursday in month, alternately in San Fran 
cisco and Oakland. 

Raitway AccounTiInG OrrFicers’ Assocration.—FE. 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 

Rattway Business Assocration.—Frank W. Noxon, 

Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual dinner, 7 p. m., 
Thursday, December 11, Hotel Commodore. New York. 

Ratpway Car Manvracturers’ Association.—-W. Tabbert, 61 Broad 
way. New York 

Rattway Ciur or Pittssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month, except June, 
Tvly and August, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 

Rattway Development Assoctation.—(See Am. Ry. Development Assn.) 

Rattway Exvectricat Suppry Manuracturers’ Assocration.—J. Scribner. 
General Flectric Co.. Chicago. Annual meeting with Association of 
Railway Flectrical Engineers. 

Ratpway FEourpment Manuracturers’ Assoctation.—Joseph Sinkler, Pilot 
Packing Co., Peeples Gas Bldg., Chicago. Meeting with Traveling 
Engineers’ Associaticn. 

Rattway Fire Protection Associ‘tion.—R,. R. Hackett, 
R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


Assoctation.—(See A. R. A., 


R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
600 Liberty Bldg., 


Baltimore & Ohio 


RAtmway Rear Estate Assocration.—C. C. Marlor, Room 1143, Trans 
portation Building, Chicagc. 
Ratrway Srenat Assoctation.—-(See A. R. A., Division IV., Signal Sec 


tion.) 

RattLway SrorrKeerers’ Assocration.—(See A. R. A., Division VI.) 

Rartway Suppry Manufacturers’ Association.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. : 

Rattway TeLecrapm AND TELEPHONE ArpLiance AssocraTion.—G. A. Nel 
son, 30 Church St., New York. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. R. A., Divisien I. 

RatLway Treasury OFFIcers’ AssoctaTion.—L. 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

RoDMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Association.—P. J. McAndrews. 

& N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. Next convention, 1925, Kansas City, 
Mo. Exhibit by Track Supply Association. : 

Sr. Loris Raitway Cros. —B. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

S16nat_Appriance Assocration.—F. W. Edmunds, Sunheam Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, New York City. Meeting with American Rail- 
way Association, Signal Section. 

SOUTHEASTERN CARMEN’s INTERCHANGE AssociaTion.—J. E. Rubley, South 
ern Railway Shop, Atlanta. Ga. Meets semi-annually. 

SouTmERN anp SouTHwesTeRN RatLway Crur.—A. J. Merrill, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
a May, July, September and November, Piedmont Hotel, At- 
ita 

Sournern Assoctation oF Car Service Orricers.—J. L. Carrier, Car, Serv. 
Agent, Tenn. Cent. Ry., 319 Seventh Ave., North Nashville, Tenn. 

Suppry Association oF AMERICAN Rattway Toot ForemMen’s AssocraTIon. 
—H. S. White, 9 N. Jefferson St., Chicago. 

Track Suppry Assoctation. —w, €. Kidd, Ramapo-Aja Corporation, Hill 
burn, N. Y. Meets with Roadmasters’ and atetensnne of Way 

Asscciation. 

TRAVELING Encrneers’ Association.—W. O. Thompson. 1177 East 98th St 
Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. September. 1925, Chicago. Ex 
hibit by Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 

Wesrern Rattway Crivus.—Bruce V. Crandall, 189 West Madison St 
Chicago. Annual meeting, May 23, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi 
cago. Regular meetings, 3rd Monday each month, except June, July 
and August. ; ; 

Western Society or Encineers.—Edgar S. Nethercut, 
St., Chicago, ITI. 


W. Cox, Commercial Trust 


138 W. Madison 
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H. E. Hayward, general agent of the Canadian Pacific at Kobe, 
Alaska, has been elected chairman of the Trans-Pacific Freight 
Bureau, to succeed W. W. Campbell, general agent for the Pacific 
Mail Company. 


The ninth regular meeting of the Trans-Missouri Kansas 
Regional Advisory Board will be held at the Hotel Baltimore, 
Kansas City, Mo., on December 17. Co-operative shipping and 
the question of car shortages will be discussed, 


The Missouri Pacific has established sleeping car service be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., and Omaha, Nebr., by way of Kansas City, 
the car leaving St. Louis daily at 2:02 p. m., and arriving in 
Omaha the next day at 7:15 a. m. Returning it leaves Omaha 
at 1:55 p. m. and arrives at St. Louis at 6:55 a. m. the next 
morning. 


The Traffic Club of New York has elected officers for the 
ensuing year as follows: President, W. A. Schumacher, United 
Fruit Company; vice-presidents, W. S. Cowie, Seamans Paper 
Company, and R. G. Narelle, Atlantic Lighterage Company. 
Board of Governors, W. C. Connor, C. & E. I.; C. H. Mitchell, 
C. M. & St. P.; E. A. Bardgett, Cunard Line. 


The number of special trains run by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford to and from New Haven on the occasion of the Har- 
vard-Yale football game, on Saturday, November 22, was 92; total 
number of passengers on these trains, 50,134. On account of a 
severe rain-storm the travel both from New York and from points 
east, was lighter than in former years. From 10 a. m. until 1:30 
p. m. there was a train unloaded at New Haven every three 
minutes, 36 seconds, on the average. 


The Indiana Public Service Commission has filed an application 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission asking that western 
trunk lines be required to publish ordered schedules of reduced 
freight rates from Indiana to St. Paul, Minn., and Missouri 
river points without further delay. The complaint charges that 
the western carriers had until August 20 to publish tariffs 
putting into effect new rates to these points; but instead had 
endeavored to bring Indiana into a general investigation of 
class rates throughout the western trunk line territory and 
thereby bring about a general freight rate increase. 


Reduced tariffs on coal from West Virginia into the northwest 
territory, filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western and the Louisville & 
Nashville have been withdrawn following complaints filed by 
Illinois and Indiana coal operators, and by consumers in the affected 
territory, to the effect that the reduction threatens disaster to the 
coal industry in the two states. The rates were withdrawn on the 
understanding that a survey of the rate structure in dispute would 
be made and that modified reductions would be filed after January 
1. The action was taken at a conference in Washington on 
November 26 between members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Suspension Board and representatives of the lines inter- 
ested. The proposed rates that were filed were to become effective 
on December 5 and 6, 


The Rock Isiand Magazine for December is dedicated to the 
state of Oklahoma, in which the Rock Island has 1,350 miles of 
line. This issue is the first of a series of special numbers of the 
magazine to be devoted to the activities of the states through 
which the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific operates. The February 
magazine will be devoted to Kansas. The front cover of the 
present issue depicts an Indian watching the coming of the rail- 
road. The contents consist of a foreword by the governor of 
Oklahoma, articles on “The Indians of Oklahoma,” “The Chis- 
holm Trail,” “Many Students from Rock Island Railroad Families 
in the University of Oklahoma,” “How Indians Have Carved 
Their Way into Civilization,” “Rock Island Home Owners in 
Oklahoma,” “Oklahoma From the Cab of a Locomotive,” “Tisho- 
mingo, Named for the Chief of the Chikasaws,” “McAlester, the 
Pittsburgh of the Southwest,” and “Shawnee Going Ahead in True 
Western Spirit.” 








Interstate Commerce Commission 


On petitions filed by the American Railway Express Company 
and the Southeastern Express Company the commission has post- 
poned until March 1, 1925, the effective date of its order of May 
17, 1924, in the Express Rates (1922) case. 


Eastern Freight Rate Investigation; 
Hearings in February 


By order entered May 13, 1924, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, upon petition of carriers and of many shippers, instituted 
an investigation into the interstate both class rates and rail-and- 
water, with a view to determining whether the rates are in con- 
travention of the interstate commerce act. On May 20, 1924, 
relief from the fourth section with respect to said class rates was 
denied, carriers having then expected to propose revised rates in 
conformity with the, fourth section. 

Pursuant to the commission’s request the carriers have published 
proposals for the readjustment of class rates: (a) within eastern 
trunk line territory; (b) between eastern trunk line and New 
England territories and central territory (c) within central ter- 
ritory; (d) between central territory east of the Indiana-IIlinois 
line and Mississippi River and Illinois points; (e) within New 
England; and (f) between New England and eastern trunk line 
territory. 

The first hearing in this investigation will be held at Washing- 
ton, beginning February 4, 1925, according to an announcement by 
Commissioner Eastman, when the respondent carriers will be ex- 
pected to submit consecutively such proposals and evidence as 
they may wish to offer with respect to all the rates under investi- 
gation. They are requested to announce as soon as possible the 
order in which the various topics will be presented. 

Following the presentation of carriers’ evidence an adjournment 
will be taken for a brief period and the time and place of further 
hearings will be announced later, 

It will not be the primary purpose of the inquiry, the commis- 
sioner says, either to add to or subtract from the aggregate reve- 
nues of the carriers, but rather to adopt a class-rate structure 
which will be as simple as it can be made, with due regard for 
the purposes that class rates ought to serve. This does not mean, 
necessarily, that proposed rates will be rejected upon the ground 
that they increase or decrease aggregate revenues. Before the 
proceeding is closed it will be the purpose of the commission to * 
determine revenue effect, as nearly as may be, by some form of 
traffic test. In appraising revenue effect, the intrastate rates will 
be taken into consideration, and evidence in regard to such rates 
will be freely admitted at the hearings. It is hoped to have the 
co-operation of the state commissions in the inquiry. 

The order instituting the investigation, since it contains no 
reference to “foreign commerce,” will be construed as excluding 
consideration of import and export class rates. 

Some of the questions to be considered in this investigation are 
as follows: 

(1) Doconditions warrant a single level of class rates through- 
out official territory? If not, what exceptions? How justified? 

(2) Should all class rates throughout official territory be on a 
distance-scale basis? If not, should the rates for hauls within 
each of the three divisions of that territory and for the shorter 
inter-division hauls be on a distance basis, with the inter-division 
rates for longer distances on a specific or group basis; and if so, 
should the group rates be based upon a distance scale using aver- 
age distances to and from the groups, or how should they be 
determined? The carriers propose, between eastern trunk line 
and New England territories and central territory, to preserve 
substantially the present port and percentage group adjustments. 
If this plan be followed, what if any changes in the existing group 
boundaries should be made? 

(3) If distance-scale rates are adopted in whole or in part, on 
what plan should the distances be computed; by what considera- 
tions should the commission be guided in fixing the rates for the 
initial distance; and what should be the rate of progression, and 
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why? This involves the proper relationship between rates for the 
longer and rates for the shorter hauls. 

(4) How many classes should there be and what should be 
the percentage relationships of the lower classes to first class, and 
why? In the rates proposed by the carriers, the same number 
of classes that now exist in official territory have been used and 
the relationship between the classes is that followed in C. F. A. 
Class Scale Case, 45 I. C. C. 254, and Proposed Increases in .New 
England, 49 1. C. C. 421. It should be understood, however, that 
the commission is not committed to any particular number of 
classes or to any particular percentage relationship of classes and 
that evidence should be presented to indicate the adjustment best 
fitted to meet the present and future needs of commerce. While 
the classification is not in issue, additional classes could be pro- 
vided with an appropriate renumbering of existing classes, such 
additional classes to be utilized in connection with subsequent 
changes in classification, subject of course to review by the com- 
mission. It is possible that such additional classes might afford 
a convenient substitute for certain commodity scales and classifi- 
cation exceptions of broad application, 

(5) A desirable result of the investigation would be the lessen- 
ing of complaints of discrimination and prejudice as between com- 
peting points or traffic, not only within official territory, but with 
adjacent territories. Should rates within official territory be con- 
structed in such manner as to harmonize as nearly as possible with 
rates in adjacent portions of southern and western territories 
* * *? The question may also arise whether proportional rates 
lower than the locals should be established to and from certain 
territorial gateways. At the first hearings, carriers should either 
defend their present proposals or substitute other proposals which 
they are prepared to defend. 

(6) Where present rates appear to be indefensible to what 
extent may the commission properly be influenced by the fact that 
the adjustment is one of long standing? 

(7) .Fourth section departures. If relief is desired from sec- 
tion 4, irrespective of whether relief has been granted or denied 
as to existing rates, the situations should be presented. The com- 
mission must not permit the establishment of any charge to or 
from the more distant point that is not reasonably compensatory. 
To meet this statutory requirement it may be necessary for the 
commission to impose restrictions. It has been suggested that 
relief shall not be made to apply to circuitous routes that are more 
than a certain per cent longer than the short line; or that the 
relief be not made to apply when the rate which is to be estab- 
lished by the circuitous line to meet short-line competition is less 
than a certain per cent of the rate under the distance scale, where 
one is prescribed, for the mileage of the circuitous line. 

Testimony with respect to particular routes or situations will 
not be expected at the first hearings, except to illustrate and make 
clear the character of relief desired, and with this exception will 
perhaps not be needed at all. 

(8) Should rail and water rates be constructed on the basis 
of a differential relationship with the corresponding all-rail rates 
or on the basis of a distance scale using constructive mileage for 
the water haul? It may be that a mere desire to maintain exist- 
ing relationships to all-rail rates will not be deemed sufficient 
justification for departures from the fourth section in making 
rail-and-water routes. 

The above suggestions are offered as indicative of some of the 
important lines of information, but are not intended to exclude 
evidence upon any other points. 

Since the record promises to be lengthy, every effort, says the 
commissioner, should be made to condense evidence into the smallest 
possible compass. Explanations of exhibits which duplicate at 
length what is shown on the face of the exhibit should be avoided. 
Discussion of past decisions of the commission should ordinarily 
be reserved for brief and argument. 


State Commissions 


The order which was issued by the Public Service Commission 
of Georgia on September 26 making sweeping reductions in freight 
rates on fertilizer has been suspended by a temporary injunction 
issued by the Federal court, in a suit filed by the short line rail- 
roads of the state. The reductions ordered are said to have 
averaged 26 per cent; and the plaintiffs averred that, as fertilizer 
forms a large part of the freight on their roads, the losses because 
of the prospective low rates would be severe. 
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The train dispatchers on eight railways have applied to the 
Railroad Labor Board for wage rates of $275 a month instead of 
the present rate of $235. The dispatchers also ask for vacations 
of two weeks annually, with pay. 


Trainmen to Be Heard 


As an aftermath of the campaign carried on this year by the 
Order of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen for wage increases the Railroad Labor Board will hear 
arguments on December 11 on proposed wage increases for train 
service employees of eleven roads situated in all parts of the 
country; roads which were not parties to the agreements which 
already have been made. The advances now proposed average 
about 12 per cent; but on the roads which have already made 
agreements offers of five per cent increases have been accepted by 
the brotherhoods. Proposed changes in working rules will be 
considered at the same hearing. 


Trackmen’s Overtime Rates Fixed 


An order that maintenance of way employees on 20 railroads 
in the east and central west shall receive time and one-half for 
overtime, after ten hours and for Sunday and holiday work was 
entered by the Railroad Labor Board on December 1, in a decision 
affecting approximately 585,000 employees. The only employees 
excepted in the decision are those who are engaged in continuous 
service whose work is in the monthly rather than the six-day 
week classification. The decision upholds the rule that section 
men shall receive straight time for the ninth and tenth hour of 
continuous work beyond the eight-hour limit but grants overtime 
at the rate of time and one-half for work beyond the tenth hour 
and for work on Sundays and holidays, this to be computed on the 
minute basis. The board denied the request of the employees for 
the payment of double time after 16 hours service. The employees 
were represented in the dispute by the United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers. 


A. F. of L. Condemns Enginemen’s Brotherhood 


The action. of the chairman of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, in refusing to pay the union scale of wages in the 
brotherhood’s mines in West Virginia and in replacing union 
miners with non-union workers, was condemned by the American 
Federation of Labor in resolutions adopted at the annual conven- 
tion at El Paso, Tex., on November 22. The committee on reso- 
lutions reported to the convention that it had found there had 
been a strike in effect in four mines of the company in West Vir- 
ginia since April 1, due to the failure of the company to renew a 
wage agreement; that the officers of the United Mine Workers 
of America had made repeated efforts to reach an agreement with 
the Brotherhood; that the miners and their families have been 
evicted from compariy houses and strike breakers have been 
employed. 

In commenting on the adoption of the resolution, John L. Lewis, 
president of the Miners’ Union, declared that “the refusal of the 
Coal River Collieries to deal with the United Mine Workers has 
been a scandal in the entire organized labor movement.” 

The convention also denounced the United States Railroad 
Labor Board and endorsed the Howell-Barkley railroad labor 
bill now pending in Congress, 


Advances and Denials for Telegraphers 


In the decision on the dispute between the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers and five railways the Labor Board has awarded in- 
creases to certain classes of employees on three of the roads and 
denied increases on two other roads. Telegraphers, telephone 
operators, agents, towermen and block operators on the Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe were granted a wage increase of three cents 
an hour. Those on the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western an 
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increase of three cents an hour, and those on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western one cent an hour. Telegraph employees on the 
Central of New Jersey and the Southern Pacific System were 
denied increases as were the agents at small non-telegraph stations 
on the Santa Fe, the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western and the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. In order that existing inequalities 
in the wage rates of various employees may be removed the board 
ordered that the increases now granted shall be distributed by 
joint action of representatives of managements and employees, in 
such manner as to bring about just and equitable rates. New 
rules relating to intermittent service, to overtime, to deadheading 
and to station agents on the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western; 
and relating to the scope of the agreement and to starting time 
on the Southern Pacific, were also ordered in effect by the board. 
These rules are similar to those in effect generally on railroads 
throughout the country. 


Labor Board Decisions 


Interpretation of Intermittent Service Rule 


A decision on questions raised in regard to the meaning and 
intent of the Intermittent Service Rule of Decision No. 630 has 
been made by the Railroad Labor Board. The rule in question 
reads as follows: “Where service is intermittent, 8 hours actual 
time on duty within a spread of 12 hours shall constitute a day’s 
work. Employees filling such positions shall be paid overtime for 
all time actually on duty or held for duty in excess of 8 hours 
from the time required to report for duty to the time of release 
within 12 consecutive hours, and also for all time in excess of 
12 consecutive hours computed continuously from the time first 
required to report until final release. Time shall be counted 
as continuous service in all cases where the interval of release 
does not exceed one hour.” In answering questions raised in 
regard to the rule, the Labor Board decides that the meal 
period provided for in other rules of the decision cannot be con- 
sidered as a part of the period of release under the Intermittent 
Service Rule. The board also decides that a carrier is within 
its rights in applying Rule 49 to a position or positions without 
first reaching an agreement with the representatives of the 
employees as to whether the rule is applicable, the employees if 
they disagree with the management to take up the matter in 
accordance with the provisions of the Transportation Act. In 
interpreting the language of the rule reading: “Intermittent 
service: is understood to mean service of a character where dur- 
ing the hours of assignment there is no work to be performed 
for periods of more than one hour’s duration and service of the 
employees cannot otherwise be utilized,” the board rules that 
whether the carrier is the sole judge as to whether or not 
there is work to be performed and if the service of the employees 
can otherwise be utilized shall be determined by the actual con- 
ditions in every case. The board rules also that it is not per- 
missible to place an employee under the provisions ‘of this rule 
by assigning his work to other employees so as to make it possible 
to allow him the period of release prescribed by the rule. Finally, 
the board rules that it is not permissible to place an employee on 
an intermittent service assignment where it can be shown that 
there is work to be performed during the period of release, even 
though the work can just as well be accomplished in a 12-hr. 
spread. An opinion dissenting from the decision of the board on 
the last two questions was rendered by Messrs. Elliott, Baker and 
Higgins, board members representing the railways.—Interpreta- 
tion No, 3 to Decision No. 630. 


A Dozen or More passenger station buildings of the Boston & 
Maine in the vicinity of Boston, having been abandoned for rail- 
road business because of the falling off in passenger traffic, are 
now used for other business, according to the Boston Transcript; 
or they are empty, awaiting suitable tenants. The Fresh Pond 
and Mt. Auburn buildings have been rented to Catholic clubs. 
Union Square in Somerville and West Cambridge stations are 
stores. In Park street, Somerville, there is an upholsterer. Wel- 
lington, in the city of Medford, is a dwelling house. West Everett 
ind East Everett are empty, and Riverview is in the same condi- 
tion, waiting for a tenant. The station at Roberts is now a res- 


taurant and Waverly and Reading Highlands are boarded up. 
Prospect Hill has just been closed up. These conditions are to be 
found also in a few places on the Boston & Maine more remote 
from Boston. 
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German Railways Secure Loan in New York 


The German Government Railway Company (Deutsche Reichs- 
eisenbahngesellschaft), the semi-private corporation organized 
under the Dawes plan to take over the railway lines owned by the 
German government, secured a short-time loan of $15,000,000 in 
the New York market last week. The loan was heavily over- 
subscribed. 


Disastrous Accident in England 


An express train bound from Liverpool, England, to Blackpool 
on the London, Midland & Scottish on November 3 was derailed 
between Kirkham and Lytham, resulting in the death of seven 
persons and injury to many more. The cause of the derailment 
was not established. The train collided with a signal tower which 
was overturned as was the locomotive and two coaches. The 
wreckage caught fire. 


Austrian Strike Settled 


The Austrian railway employees have returned to work witfn 
an increase of 6 per cent in wages, instead of the 9 per cent at 
the refusal of which they went on strike. The employees based: 
their demands on the increased cost of living and the government 
refused them for fear of overspending the railway budget. The 
employees have, under the agreement under which they returned! 
to work, reserved the right to seek still higher wages if living 
costs should continue to rise. 


Early Revenue Gains by Chinese 
Roads Counteracted by War 


Pekin 

The Chinese government railways reported revenues coment 
$60,557,000 for the first six months of the current calendar year. 
This is $9,700,000 above the revenues for the same period and same 
lines last year and is more than $8,000,000 more than the earnings 
for the entire year of 1915, the first year of combined statistics. 
The principal increases for the year were $4,250,000 on the Peking- 
Hankow, $1,500,000 on the Tientsin-Pukow and $1,375,000 on the 
Shantung line. A larger proportionate increase was made on 
the Lung-Hai which shows a gain of mere than thirty per cent. 
There were no important decreases. This gain, however, will be 
entirely counteracted by losses during the latter half of the year 
due to military usurpation of the lines. 

The regularity of military traffic which characterized the first 
two weeks of the present civil war has entirely disappeared until 
the Pekin-Mukden line is practically paralyzed. The first units 
to move were the better disciplined forces under the command of 
Wu Pei-fu personally, or brigadiers owing close allegiance to him. 
These forces have had the benefit of several campaigns along the 
railways and have learned considerable. But during the later 
weeks forces from provinces more remote and under the command 
of officers who are allies rather than subordinates of Wu Pei-fu 
have come up. These have neither experience nor discipline. The 
result is that trains not only block stations but also main line. 
Troops within ten miles of Peking have been without rations for 
36 hours at a time and fodder has so failed the cavalry and artil-’ 
lery at stations more advanced that a large number of animals have 
died in the cars. It has been practically impossible to bring back 
the wounded from the front nor have native Red Cross units been 
able to get anywhere near the front lines. Casualties have been 
the heaviest of any in native fighting since the Taiping rebellion. 

On October 15 local papers contained an advertisement by the 
Peking-Mukden railway that: 

“Due to congestion caused by military traffic, it has been impossible to main- 
tain passenger service between Peking and Tientsin at present.” 

The preservation of an open line from Peking to the sea is 
guaranteed by China in the Protocol providing for the withdrawal 
of foreign expeditionary forces after the Boxer Uprising. The 
allied nations maintain small forces in China up to the present 
moment for the alleged purpose of enforcing this provision. Dur- 
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ing the past few years, however, Chinese military operations have 
invariably blocked the line for days at a time, but this is the first 
time that the railway has gone so far as to advertise that the 
treaty stipulations were not being observed. On these occasions 
in the past an international troop train has been organized and 
forced over the lines at intervals. While this action may serve 
to give notice that the powers are reserving their legal rights in 
the matter, no practical transportation service is rendered by such 
a train. Rather,. the line is congested that much more. And in 
these days the running of such a train acts upon the radical mind 
as an irritant at the same time advertising the impotency of the 
foreign powers to act up to their pretensions. 

In the southeast the situation is rapidly clearing. Government 
forces now have complete control of the Shanghai-Nanking and 
Shanghai-Hangchow lines. There is a great dislocation of rolling 
stock. Locomotives are in bad condition from standing continu- 
ously under steam without cleaning for so many days. On the 
Shanghai-Hangchow line the two bridges over the Whangpoo 
river were blown up. These are the most important bridges on 
the line, for each consists of two 200-ft. spans. It is estimated 
that six months will be required to replace them but in the mean- 
time temporary piling will be used to support trestles around the 
breaks, 

The war necessities of Chang Tso-lin caused him to come to 
terms with the Soviet representatives over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway in an agreement recently announced. Considerable feel- 
ing has been expressed in Peking over the action of the Soviet 
representatives in making a formal agreement with a declared 
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rebel. However, the agreement distinctly refers to Manchuria as 
“provinces” of China. The “provincial” agreement differs from 
the earlier “national” agreement only in a few particulars, the most 
important of which are (1) that the railway will become the 
property of China without payment in 60 years (instead of 80), 
(2) that the original agreement of 1896 will be revised within the 
next four months by a commission appointed for the purpose, and 
(3) that the statutes of the railway will also be revised by the 
board of directors within a similar period of four months. Fol- 
lowing the announcement of the agreement the five appointees of 
the Soviet government took their seats on the board of directors. 
Among these were M. Danielevsky who held the position of vice- 
president on the former board. Gen. Pao Kuei-ching has taken 
the appointment as president in succession to Dr. C. C. Wang. 
The new board of directors promptly discharged B. V. Ostroumoff 
as general manager, and his right-hand man, Mikhailoff, chief of 
the economics bureau. A short time later M. Stepunin, the chief 
accountant, in reality an appointee of the Russian-Asiatic Bank, 
was also discharged. Immediately upon their discharge these men 
were placed under arrest and have been kept in confinement to date 
along with one Gavbrilloff, a Russian merchant, who a year ago 
figured in a rail purchase which proved expensive to the railway 
and in a claim for customs refunds which fugitive representatives 
of the former Merkuloff government at Vladivostock attempted to 
collect from the railway. These men are still confined. The new 
general manager is A. N. Ivanoff, who announces that the trans- 
Siberian train de Mixe will be put into service within the next 
fortnight. 
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Locomotives 


Tue Bourne Futter Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is inquiring 
for one switching locomotive. 


Tue Fiormpa East Coast has ordered 12 Mountain type loco- 
motives and 6, 0-8-0 switching locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Company. . 


Tue New ENGLAND Fuet & TRANSPORTATION COMPANY has 
placed an order for one 0-8-0 switching locomotive with the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 22 as inquiring for 18 2-10-2 type locomotives, has ordered 
from the American Locomotive Company 15 three-cylinder, South- 
ern Pacific type 4-10-2 locomotives. These locomotives will have 
the same dimensions as the one previously ordered, and reported 
in the Railway Age of November 1. 


Tue Loutsvitte & NASHVILLE has ordered 8 Mikado type loco- 
motives, and 8, 0-8-0 switching locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Company. The Mikado type will have 27 in. by 32 
in, cylinders and a total weight in working order of 322,000 Ib. 
The switching locomotives will have 25 in. by 28 in. cylinders 
and a total weight in working order of 217,000 Ib. 


THe New York CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of 
November 15 as inquiring for from 25 to 50 locomotive tenders, 
has ordered 35 tenders of 15,000 gal. capacity from the American 
Locomotive Company and 15 tenders from the Lima Locomotive 
Works; 14 of these tenders are for the New York Central, 11 
for the Michigan Central and 25 for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Forp Moron Company is inquiring for 25 caboose cars. 


Tue NorTHerN Paciric is inquiring for 1,000 automobile cars 
of 40 tons’ capacity. 


THe WasasuH has ordered 1,000 box cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 


Tue WesTeRN Fruir Express has ordered 1,757 steel under- 
frames from the Ryan Car Company. 


Tue St. Louis SouTHWESTERN has renewed its inquiry for 
1,000 double-sheathed box cars of 40 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Louisvitte & NASHVILLE is inquiring for 400 low side 
gondola cars of 55 tons’ capacity and 600 all-steel, drop bottom 
gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


THE CRANBERRY CREEK COAL CoMPANY, Hazleton, Pa., has 
ordered 2 additional 30-yd. extension side air operated dump 
cars from the Clark Car Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy is inquiring for from 
500 to 1,000 automobile cars of 50 tons’ capacity and is expected 
to enter the market soon for 1,000 box cars and 500 gondola cars. 


Tue CENTRAL or GeEorGiA, reported in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 15 as inquiring for 500 steel underframe box cars of 40 
tons’ capacity, has ordered 500 box cars from the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. 


Tue Missourr Paciric is inquiring for a total of 4,000 cars, 
including 2,000 box cars of 40 tons’ capacity, 800 automobile cars 
of 40 tons’ capacity, 200 automobile cars of 50 tons’ capacity, 250 
hopper cars and 750 gondola cars, 


Tue FLorma East Coast, reported in the Railway Age of 
November 22 as inquiring for 10 tank cars of 10,000 gal. capacity 
has ordered this equipment from the General American Tank Car 
Corporation. This company is now inquiring for 20 caboose cars. 
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Passenger Cars 


THE FLoripa East Coast has ordered 12 coaches and one dining 
car from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation. 


Tue Missourr Paciric is inquiring for 6 divided coaches, 9 
combination mail and baggage cars, one combination passenger and 
mail car, 10 mail storage cars and 10 baggage cars. 


THe DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN, reported in the 
Railway Age of November 1 as inquiring for 30 steel express 
cars, has ordered this equipment from the Pressed Steel Car 


Company. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Norro.tk & WeEsTERN is inquiring for 100 tons of steel for 
bridge repairs. 


Tue Hocx1ne VALLey has ordered 5,000 tons of rail from the 
Carnegie Steel Company. 


THE VIRGINIAN is inquiring for 200 tons-of steel for a building 
at. Mullins, West Virginia. 

Tue CHESAPEAKE & Onto is inquiring for 200 tons of steel for 
bridge work in West Virginia. 

Tue Lone IsLanp is inquiring for about 150 tons of steel for 
bridge work at Long Island City. 


THe Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAciFic is expected to enter 
the market for 30,000 tons of rails. 

Tue AtcHison, TorpeKA & Santa FE has ordered 25,000 tons 
of structural steel for 1925 bridge work from the American Bridge 
Company. 

Tue SouTHERN RatL_way has ordered 51,500 tons of rail from 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company and 2,800 tons from 
the Illinois Steel Company. 

Tue ILurnois CENTRAL has ordered 6,400 tons of structural 


steel for shop buildings from the American Bridge Company and 
is inquiring for 585 tons for its Burnside shop addition. 


Tue ALASKA RAILROAp has ordered 580 tons of structural steel 
for a bridge over the Nenana river and 3,067 tons for other 
bridges along its main line from the American Bridge Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Wasash has placed an order for a 6-ft. radial drill. 


Tue Fiormpa East Coast has ordered a 150-ton wrecking crane 
from the Industrial Works. 


Tue AtTcHison, TopeKA & SANTA FE has ordered two 25-ton 
locomotive cranes from the Industrial Works. 


Tue SouTHERN Ratway has placed orders for additional tools 
as follows: A 90-in. locomotive journal turning lathe; 84-in. bor- 
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ing and turning mill; 36-in. by 16-ft. lathe, and a heavy 36-in. by 
10-ft. planer. 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLtincton & Quincy has ordered one 20-ton 
locomotive crane from the Industrial Works, and one 10-ton, 
27-ft. span, 3-motor gantry crane from the Milwaukee Electric 
Crane & Manufacturing Co. 


Track Specialties 


THe Louisvitte & NASHVILLE has ordered 800 tons of tie 
plates from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


Tue Missouri Paciric has divided an order for 30,000 tons of 
tie plates and a quantity of spikes and bolts between the Inland 
Steel Company, the Illinois Steel Company and the Scullin Steel 
Company. 


Signaling 


Tue CuHesaPeake & Onto is to install 40 Union Style “R” 
color-light automatic block signals, operating from d.c. track cir- 
cuits, between Clyffeside and Russell, Ky. 


THe Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. PAut has ordered from the 
Union Switch & Signal Company an &lever Saxby & Farmer 
Interlocking machine to be installed at -Bettendorf, Iowa. 


THe ILLinoris CENTRAL has ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Company a complete new Saxby & Farmer interlocking 13 
working levers to replace a similar machine at Sturgis, Ky., 
which was recently destroyed by fire. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA has ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Company new electric lever units and new mechanical 
locking for installation at “DY” Cabin, Sunbury, Pa.; also similar 
material for Clarke Junction, Ind., and Whiting, Ind. 


Tue New York, New Haven & HaArtrorp has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company 60 SLV-13 vane line relays, 
188 air-cooled transformers, with reactors and resistances for 
use in connection with automatic train control installations. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA has ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Company an electro-mechanical interlocking machine, 7 
working levers, for Dunkirk, Ohio; one with 16 working levers 
for Plymouth, Ind.; and one with 7 working levers for Columbia 
City, Ind. 


THe Great NortTHERN has ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company the materials for complete automatic block sig- 
naling on 400 miles of its line. From Williston, N. D., west to 
Wolf Point, Mont., 107 miles, and from Havre, Mont., to Cut 
Bank, Mont., 130 miles, color-light signals will be used, type D. 
Semaphore signals will be installed on sections where semaphores 
are already in use, namely, between Cut Bank and Blackfoot, 26 
miles; between Summit, Mont., and Java, 15 miles; and between © 
Columbia Falls, Mont., and Whitefish, 8 miles. 








LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED, INSTALLED AND RETIRED 


Domestic 
orders re- Aggregate Retired 
Month ported during __ Installed tractive during 
month during month effort month 
1924 
ere te 125 271 15,228,895 178 
ee, ASS 85 214 11,296,088 175 
Ree 283 176 10,457,064 181 
BOT ccc ccscoesteses 100 97 4,167,388 112 
| ae perkes 107 153 6.949.353 107 
ere 1 160 7,687,383 178 
BE cicbarsncencesis 83 197 10,590,558 113 
DMB cccccccececess 8 229 12,513,395 166 
September ......-.--- 101 160 7,061,560 151 
Geteber .cccccccccces 135 113 5.743,775 220 
| TCE 90 
Total for 10 months... va 1,770¢ 
Total for 11 months . 1,118 


Details as to orders from Railway Age weekly reports. 
equipment. 

Figures as to installations and retirements prepared 
roads reporting to the Car Service Division. 


Car Service Division, A. R. , 
They include equipment received from builders and railroad shops. 


On order first Building 
Aggregate Owned at Aggregate of following in R. R. 
tractive effort end of month tractive effort month shops 

4,447,721 64,989 2,552.694.953 439 14 
4,906.435 65,029 2,559,519,253 457 10 
6,033,173 64,911 2,560,076,766 520 7 
2,881,385 44,896 2,561,362,769 552 11 
2,600,445 64,942 2,565,706,413 447 16 
4.575,358 64,924 2,569,121,875 360 72 
3.354,456 65,008 2,576,433,377 401 63 
5,346,176 65,062 2,583.372,980 324 50 
4,351,378 65,071 2,586,083 ,994 285 37 
5,712,633 64,964 2,586,106,026 358 76 


Figures include all domestic orders placed with builders and railroad shops, but not rebuilt 


A., published in Form C. §. 56A-1. Figures cover only those 
Figures of installations and retire- 


ments alike include also equipment rebuilt to an extent sufficiently so that under the accounting rules it must be retired and entered in the equipment 
statement as new equipment. Figure as to orders as given in first column of table is not therefore comparable with figures relating to installations given 


in sneceeding columns. 
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T. R. Talbot, manager of the St. Louis district of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company, has resigned. 


Charles H. Bromly has been appointed manager of the lubri- 
cation and filtration division of S. F. Bowser & Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 


C. J. Thompson, district sales manager of the Osgood Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chicago, has been transferred to 
New York. 


T. E. Beddoe has been appointed industrial sales engineer of 
the Cutler Hammer Manufacturing Company, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has discontinued its Cleveland office. This office is now 
located at 100 East South street, Akron, Ohio, in charge of 
F. H. Smith. 


The U. S. Metallic Packing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
taken over the entire business of the Locomotive Lubricator 
Company, of Chicago, manufacturers of the Schlacks system 
of force feed lubrication. Messrs. W. J. Schlacks, C. W. 
Rudolph and O. H. Neal, formerly of the Locomotive Lubri- 
cator Company, have become affiliated with the U. S. Metallic 
Packing Company. 


An annual meeting of branch house managers and division 
managers of Fairbanks, Moorse & Company, Chicago, was 
held on December 1 in Chicago. Following a meeting at the 
University Club, the delegation of 56 men left on a trip to 
inspect three factories and the general offices of the company. 
The electrical factory at Indianapolis, Ind., was visited on 
December 2, the factory at Three Rivers, Mich., on December 3, 
and the plant at Beloit, Wis., on December 4. 


The Superfuel Corporation, of New York, has been or- 
ganized and has acquired control of the stock of the Trent 
Process Corporation, which owns the United States and foreign 
patent rights to the process of manufacturing an amalgam of 
fuel oil and bituminous or pulverized anthracite coal, which 
eliminates to a large extent the ash and clinker forming con- 
tent of the coal. This product is now produced by several 
companies operating under license. Guy M. Standifer, identi- 
fied with Pacific coast shipbuilding interests, has been elected 
president, and Francis R. Wadleigh, formerly United States 
fuel distributor, and commercial engineer of the U. S. Bureau 
of mines and head of the Coal Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been elected vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. J. A. Vandegrift, president of the Slope Moun- 
tain Coal Company, is also a vice-president, and Frank R. 
Peyton, secretary and treasurer of the Trent Process Corpora- 
tion, is secretary and treasurer. In addition to Messrs. 
Standifer, Wadleigh and Vandegrift, the following have been 
elected as directors: Charles M. Barnett, president, Clinch- 
field Navigation Company, New York; R. M. Atwater, Jr., 
consulting engineer, New York; Walter E. Trent, combustion 
engineer, Washington, D. C., and Charles L. Parmelee, con- 
sulting engineer, New York. 


Obituary 


Joseph F. Gubbins, resident manager of the Bryant Zinc 
Company, New York, died at the Knickerbocker hospital on 
November 21 following an operation. He was born in Limer- 
ick, Ireland, 45 years ago, and was educated at Dublin Uni- 
versity. He went to New York in 1904 and worked in the 
signal department of the Long Island, and later for the New 
York Central. In 1913 he entered the service of the Bryant 


Zinc Company, and later became eastern district manager for 
that company. 





Battimore & Oun10.—This company has awarded to the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works a contract for furnishing and erecting a 
steel standpipe 28 ft. in diameter by 30 ft. high for water softening 
service at Ottawa, Ohio. 


CENTRAL oF NEW JERSEY.—This company has awarded contracts 
as follows: To the Arthur McMullen Company for cut stone 
ashlars for 44 pedestal piers on the new Newark bay drawbridge, 
$30,800; to the Linde & Griffith Company for the construction of 
a concrete sewer at the company’s Elizabethport, N. J., shops, 
$27,000; to Young & French for the construction of a new pas- 
senger station at Somerville, N. J., $73,779. 


Cuicaco, BuRtLINGTon & Quincy.—This company contemplates 
the construction of an addition of 1,000,000 bushels capacity to its 
grain elevator at Kansas City, Mo. 


Cuicaco, Burtincron & Quincy.—This company has awarded 
a contract to Allison Stocker, Denver, Colo., for the construction 
of a freight house at Denver, reported in the Railway Age of 
September 27. 


Cisco & NorRTHEASTERN.—This company contemplates the con- 
struction of an extension to its line from Breckenridge, Tex., to 
Throckmorton, a distance of 40 miles. 


CowLitz, CHEHALIS & CascapE.—This company has completed 
surveys for the construction of a 14-mile extension to its line 
which now terminates at Lacamas, Wash. 


DututH, MissaBe & NoRTHERN.—This company will construct 
10 miles of track at Hibbing, Minn., with company forces. The 
project involves a large amount of excavation and the construction 
of four concrete and steel bridges. A water tank and two stand- 
pipes will also be installed. 


Erre.—This company has awarded to the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works a contract for the furnishing and erection of a 
25,000-gal., all-steel, conical-bottom tank on a 20-ft. tower at 
Corning, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL—This company is calling for bids for the 
construction of a one-story brick freight station, 462 ft. long, 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—This company will close bids on Decem- 
ber 15 for the removal, cutting apart and loading on cars ready 
for shipment of the complete superstructure and approach spans 
of its cantilever bridge over the Niagara river between Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Missourrt Paciric.—This company will close bids on Decem- 
ber 10 for the construction of an oil station at Smackover, Ark. 
The company contemplates the construction of an addition to the 
grain elevator at Kansas City, Mo., with a capacity of 500,000 
bushels. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company has reached an agreement 
with St. Joseph county, Ind., to construct a subway to carry the 
Lincoln Highway under its tracks at New Carlisle crossing, 14 
miles west of South Bend, Ind. 


NoRTHERN Pactric.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued a certificate authorizing the construction of an extension 
of the Elma branch from Stimson to Shelton, Wash., 15 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has awarded a contract to the 
Heyl & Patterson Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the superstructure 
for a 120-ton car dumper at Sandusky, Ohio, to cost approximately 
$400,000. Contract for the foundation has been awarded to the 
Hecker-Moon Company, Cleveland, Ohio; estimated cost, $250,000. 


St. Louis-KansAs City SHort Line (ELeEctric).—This com- 
pany, which was recently incorporated in Missouri, plans the con- 
struction of a standard gage electric road, 238 miles long, from 
Kansas City, Mo., to St. Louis. The line will cross the Missouri 
river at Arrow Rock, Mo. Lee Dunlap and Frank E. Lott, 
Kansas City, Mo., are two of the incorporators. 
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Axron, Canton & Youncstown.—Bonds.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
sell $382,700 of first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds. 


Boston & Maine.—Abandonment.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for author:ty to abandon 
the operation of branch lines from Goffstown to New Boston, 
N. H., 5.16 miles; from Goffstown to East Milford Junction, 
N. H., 18.54 miles; and from Manchester to Henniker Junction, 
N. H., 22.77 miles. 


Cuicaco, Peoria & St. Louis.—Foreclosure Sale—This road 
was sold in parcels on November 20, as noted in last week’s issue 
of the Railway Age, page 998. 


Cuicaco Union Station Company.—Bonds.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue and sell $7,000,000 of 5 per cent guaranteed bonds, to be 
guaranteed by the proprietary companies. The bonds have been 
sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lee, Higginson & Co., Illinois Mer- 
chants’ Trust Company, National City Bank and the First National 
Bank at 96%. The bankers have sold these bonds at 98% and 
interest, to yield 5% per cent. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized an issue of $4,600,000 of first and refund- 
ing mortgage 4 per cent bonds, to be sold at not less than 88. 


Detroit, ToLtepo & IrontonN.—Bonds.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $159,000 of first mortgage 50-year 5 per cent bonds, to reim- 
burse the treasury, to be sold to members of the Ford family at 
par, 

Income for Nine Months—For the first nine months of 1924 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton reports a net operating income of 
$2,021,744, exceeding the net operating income for the same period 
of last year by $514,794 and the net operating income for the 
whole of last year by $234,820. The gross operating revenues for 
the first nine months of this year were $8,914,969, and the total 
operating expenses $5,552,556; operating ratio 62.3. 


Kansas City SouTHERN.—Bonds Sold.—Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co, and the National City Company have sold $3,000,000 refund- 
ing and improvement mortgage 5 per cent bonds, due April 1, 
1950, at 89, to yield 5.85 per cent. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Default in Interest—An announce- 
ment from the committee consisting of Samuel Sloan, chairman; 
Beekman Winthrop and Lewis B. Curtis. states that the receiver 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis has been instructed by the court 
to default on semi-annual interest due December 1, on Merriam 
Junction-Albert Lea first mortgage 7 per cent bonds due June 1, 
1927. In view of the continuation of the receivership and attempts 
to create prior liens ahead of the issue, the committee requests 
that bondholders deposit their bonds with all interest coupons, with 
the Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 22 William street, New York, 
which is depositary for the committee. 


Missourt-KAnSAS- TEXAS. — Reorganization Expenses. — Oral 
arguments were heard by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington on November 28 as to the propriety of the amount 
of compensation proposed to be paid to the reorganization man- 
agers and their counsel for services in connection with the re- 
organization. Paul D. Cravath contended that the proposed com- 
pensation of $1,614,249 to the reorganization managers and $750,000 
to their counsel cannot be properly considered unless allowance 
is made for the long period, nine years, over which the work was 
continued, the loss of interest, the large overhead and the number 
of firms involved in the work. 


Missourr Paciric.—Equipment Trust—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized an issue of $3,900,000 of 5 per 
cent equipment trust certificates to be sold at not less than 98%. 


Norrotk & WeEsTERN.—Bonds.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue and 
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sell $12,000,000 divisional first lien and general mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds to reimburse the treasury for capital expenditures made 
in 1918, 1919 and 1920. It is proposed to sell $6,000,000 to the 
Guaranty Company of New York at 88 and the remainder at not 
less than 85. The Guaranty Company has sold these bonds at 
8934 and interest, to yield 4.81 per cent. 


PorTLAND TERMINAL.—Bonds.—This company and the Maine 
Central have applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority for an issue of $1,800,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds, to be guaranteed by the Maine Central, and to be sold 
to Kidder, Peabody & Co., at 91 for the purpose of retiring some 
notes. 


San AnTOoNIO & ARANSAS Pass.—Lease.—The directors have 
voted to lease this line to the Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
Antonio, a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific. The stockholders 
of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass will meet December 12 to 
ratify the action. 


St. Louis-San Francisco.—Votes Common Dividend.—The 
directors on December 3 declared a dividend on the common stock 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, The official announcement 
follows: 

“At the regular monthly meeting of the board of directors of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco a resolution was passed declaring a 
quarterly dividend of 144 per cent on the common stock of the 
common, to be paid on January 15, 1925, to stockholders of record 
January 2, 1925. 

“The board also declared the four quarterly dividends on the 
preferred stock to be paid as follows: February 2, May 1, August 
1 and November 2, 1925. 

“It is expected that during the calendar year 1924 something 
more than 11 per cent will be earned on the outstanding stock 
of the company. This places the common stock on a dividend 
basis at the rate of 5 per cent per annum.” 

Seven months ago, on May 3, the common stock was sold on 
the New York Stock Exchange for 20 a share. On December 3 
the stock closed at 62. 


Texas & Paciric.—Equipment Trust—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized an issue of $3,285,000 of 5 per 
cent equipment trust certificates to be sold at not less than 98%. 


WasasH.—Equipment Trusts Sold—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have 
placed privately two issues of 5 per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates, series “D,” amounting to $1,826,000, and series “E,” amount- 
ing to $2,565,000. The series “D” certificates will mature in equal 
annual installments from December 1, 1928, to December 1, 1938, 
and the series “E” certificates from December 1, 1925, to December 
1, 1930. The certificates were sold at prices to yield an average 
of about 4.87 per cent. 


WESTERN MaAryYLAND.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the authentication and delivery of $5,658,000 
of last year by $514,794 and the net operating income for the 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—Preferred, $2.50, semi-annually, 
able February 2 to holders of record December 31. 

Bangor & Aroostook.—Preferred, 13 per cent, quarterly, payable Jan- 
uary 1 to holders of record December 15. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna.—Common, 1¥@ per cent, quarterly; preferred, 
2 per cent, semi-annually; both payable December 30 to holders of record 
December 10. 

Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville—Preferred, 11% per cent, quarterly, 
payable December 15 tc holders of record December 10. 

Lackawanna Railroad of New Jersey 1 per cent, quarterly, 
January 2 to holders of record December 6. 

Morris & Essex.—4% per cent, payable January 2 to holders of record 
December 9. 

New York, Lackawanna & Western—1% per cent, payable January 2 to 
holders of record December 13. 


pay- 


payable 


St. Louis Southwestern.—Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable 
December 31 to holders of record December 15. 
Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 
Last Last 
Dec.2 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
WY GUE on oe nctectccscceseccoes 79.03 78.68 61.53 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
GP DONE oc dscvcccccesecvecvcrsse 89.14 89.15 82.40 
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Operating 


Frederic N. Melius, whose appointment as assistant manager 
of the marine department of the New York Central, with 
headquarters at New York, was announced in the Railway Age 
of November 15, was 
born on December 13, 
1876, at Hudson, N. Y. 
He entered railway ser- 
vice on January 22, 1890, 
as messenger and call 
boy for the New York 
Central and in 1892 he 
became yard clerk. In 
1896 he became a clerk 
to the assistant superin- 
tendent and in 1902 he 
became traveling car 
agent. Mr. Melius was 
promoted to yardmaster 
in 1906 and a year later 
he was promoted to as 
sistant trainmaster. He 
was promoted to train 
master in 1910 and was 
promoted again in 1916 
to assistant superinten 
dent. The following ' 
year Mr. Melius was promoted to superintendent of the Hud- 
son division, which includes the New York terminal freight 
yards and stations, the position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as assistant manager of the marine de- 
partment. Mr. Melius’ entire railway service has been with 
the New York Central. 





F. N. Melius 


Garret H. Wilson, whose promotion to superintendent of 
the Hudson division of the New York Central, with head- 
quarters at New York, was announced in the Railway Age 
of November 15, was 
born on May 19, 1867, 
at Lambertville, N. J. 
He received a_ high 
school education and 
entered railway service 
on March 6, 1884, as a 


telegraph operator for 
the Pennsylvania. On 
May 31, 1885, he en- 


tered the service of the 
Central of New Jersey 
as a telegraph operator 
and subsequently served 
as yardmaster and train 
dispatcher. He entered 
the service of the New 
York, New Haven & 
Hartford on September 
6, 1887, as a train dis- 
patcher and later served 
as chief dispatcher 
and superintendent. 
Mr. Wilson left railway service in June, 1905, and in January, 
1907, he entered the service of the Boston & Albany as a dis- 
patcher and the following month he entered the service of the 
New York Central and served as superintendent of the Grand 
Central terminal and assistant superintendent of the electric 
division, with headquarters at New York, in which capacity 
he was serving at the time of his recent promotion to super- 
intendent of the Hudson division. 





G. H. Wilson 


G. A. Holmes, superintendent of the Black Hills division of 
the Chicago & North Western, with headquarters at Chadron, 
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Nebr., has been transferred to the Eastern division, in the same 
capacity, with headquarters at Norfolk, Neb., succeeding C. T. 


Boone, deceased. §. S. Long, assistant division superintendent, 
with headquarters at Winona, Minn., has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Black Hills division, succeeding 
Mr. Holmes. 


Executive 


W. A. Fitton, assistant to the general manager of the South- 
ern, Lines West, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been appointed executive general agent, with headquarters at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He will report to, and perform such 
duties as may be assigned to him by, the president or vice- 
presidents. J. B. Akers, chief engineer maintenance of way 
and structures, Lines East, with headquarters at Charlotte, 
N. C., has been appointed assistant to the vice-president, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., succeeding B. Herman, 
promoted. 


Mechanical 


R. H. Baker has been appointed mechanical engineer of the 
Chicago Great Western, with headquarters at Chicago, a newly 
created position. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


D. M. Lamdin, engineer of construction of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, with headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., has been pro- 
moted to engineer maintenance of way, with headquarters at 
Jacksonville, Fla., succeeding H. G. Laird, resigned. R. L. 
Groover has been appointed office engineer, with headquarters 
at Wilmington, to succeed D. B. Packard, who has been pro- 
moted to engineer of construction, succeeding Mr. Lamdin. 


G. L. Sitton, engineer maintenance of way of the Northern 
district of the Southern, with headquarters at Danville, Va., 
has been promoted to chief engineer maintenance of way and 
structures, Lines East, with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., 
succeeding J. B, Akers, who has been promoted. G. P. Asbury, 
office engineer, with headquarters at Charlotte, has been pro- 
moted to engineer maintenance of way of the Northern district, 
with headquarters at Danville, succeeding Mr. Sitton. 


Obituary 


Joseph U. Crawford, who retired on September 1, 1912, at 
the age of 70, as consulting engineer of the Pennsylvania, died 
at his home in Fox Chase, Pa., on November 21. Mr. Craw- 
ford was born on August 25, 1842, at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
was educated at John W. Fairies’ school at Philadelphia and 
at the University of Pennsylvania. He entered railway serv- 
ice in 1871 as senior assistant engineer of the Alexandria & 
Fredericksburg (now a part of the Pennsylvania) and later 
was promoted to principal assistant engineer. He was later 
appointed engineer of the California division of the Texas & 
Pacific under Col. Thomas A. Scott, by whom he was sent to 
Japan as consulting engineer of the government. Mr. Craw- 
ford remained in Japan until 1878 and upon his return to 
America he was employed by Jay Gould to make transcon- 
tinental examination and surveys between the Pacific coast 
and Sale Lake, Utah, as well as in Wyoming and Nebraska. 
In the latter part of 1882 he entered the service of the Pennsyl- 
vania as chief engineer of the Pennsylvania-Schuylkill Valley 
Railroad. During 1886 and 1887 he built the Piedmont & Cum- 
berland (now the Western Maryland) and in August, 1889, 
he was appointed assistant to J. N. Du Barry, second vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania, which position he held until 
the death of Mr. Du Barry, when he was made engineer of 
branch lines. From Qctober, 1898, to May, 1899, he was ap- 
pointed consulting engineer of the United States government 
to report on transportation facilities in Cuba. On April 8, 
1902, Mr. Crawford was appointed engineer of the New York 
Connecting Railroad and from January 5, 1911, to September 1, 
1912, he served as consulting engineer of the Pennsylvania, 
when on the latter date he retired under the pension regula- 
tions of the company. 














